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{ounces TERE appears to be at present no uniform aim of 
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normal school courses in psychology. Here, for in- 
stance, is a teacher who is content if at the end 
of his course he has succeeded in presenting in his 
lectures a complete elementary symposium of the 
various mental processes from perception to rea- 
soning and judgment. He is apparently little con- 
cerned as to the professional application which his 
students may be able to make of their store of information when 
they actually enter the schoolroom. Here is a second teacher 
who, as a supplement to the time-honored lecture method, has 
introduced mto his normal courses considerable work in experi- 
‘mental psychology, beginning with the exploration of the dermal 
senses and concluding with the various perception and association 
experiments. He too is little exercised as to the relationship 
which his work has with the problems and the needs of the teacher 
in the class room. 

The new normal school psychology, however, is neither of these. 
It is primarily the psychology of childhood, of the development: 
of the child mind and soul. In this respect, normal school work 
in psychology differs vitally from college courses in general and 
experimental psychology, since necessarily the ends of the college 
courses are so essentially different. Higher courses in psychology 
are not designed for teachers of young children in the grades; 
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they are either intended to prepare the student for graduate work, 
or to furnish him with a rather comprehensive survey of the 
whole field of mental process to the end that his general knowl- 
edge may not be deficient in this respect when he comes to enter 
his career or profession. Then too, the college, with its liberal 
endowment and because of its comprehensive aims, is able and 
finds it necessary to maintain well-equipped laboratories and ex- 
pensive instruments whereby students may actually study psy- 
chology as an experimental science, while the normal school has 
neither the money nor the space for equipping such departments. 
And finally, the college course of four years affords students ample 
time for two or three afternoons a week to be spent in experi- 
mentation. On the other hand, the normal school course of two 
or three years could not possibly make provisions for this amount 
of time to be devoted to the experimental phase of the subject. 
Professor Dewey, in his monumental little book, “The School 
and Society” has expressed happily the distinction between the 
ideals of the normal school and of the college thus :— 


“The normal schools occupy at present a somewhat anomalous 
position, intermediate between the high school and the college, 
requiring the high school preparation and covering a certain 
amount of college work. They are isolated from the higher sub- 
ject matter of scholarship, since, upon the whole, their object has 
been to train persons how to teach rather than what to teach, with 
almost a contempt for methods of teaching. The college is shut 
off from contact with children and youth. Its members, to a 
great extent, away from home and forgetting their own childhood, 
become eventually teachers with a large amount of subject mat- 
ter at command, and little knowledge of how this is related to 
the minds of those to whom it is to be taught. .... " 

If then, as Dewey suggests, and as the modern normal school 
tends to practice, the aim of the training school is not so much 
to impart liberal information in subject matter as methods of 
presentation of subject matter to children, it follows that the end 
of psychology in the normal school should logically be to famil- 
iarize the future teacher with her material—the child—and not 
primarily to supply her with a compendious store of information 
in the department of adult psychology. The classic general psy- 
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chology with all its contemporary development and expansion has 
now to be greatly modified. Former aims and values give way 
to newer. The center of interest shifts from the adult to the 
child—the universe becomes child-centric, not man-centric. Stand- 
ard textbooks retain their earlier significance, it is true, but now 
they serve us merely as points of the compass; all our methods 
and means of reaching the goal have to be revolutionized. Child 
psychology becomes a new sciénce—a new art, if you will. 

There appears to me to be a dual purpose in child psychology 
in the normal school, each phase of which is just as significant 
and just as essential as the other. These may be stated under 
the following two captions :— 

(1) Acquainting the young teacher with the process of men- 
tal development in the child. 

(2) Arousing in her the sympathetic attitude toward child 
life, child problems and the child soul. 

To discuss each of these briefly. 

(1) In this department of the work, the child should always 
be kept in the foreground and the principles of general psychol- 
ogy, though often discussed, should serve merely as orientation. 
Of what practical or even cultural value to teachers of children 
is a knowledge of, for example, the Helmholtz or the Hering 
theories, Wundt’s tridimensional classification, or of the recent 
elaborate discussions of consciousness of the ego, or of multiple 
personality, or of the psychoanalytic mechanisms, or of yet a score 
more divisions of general adult psychology ? 

There are already several excellent textbooks in child develop- 
ment, and these should take the place largely of Titchener, of 
James, of Thorndike, in the training school. By the use of a 
good text, such for example as Tanner, or Drummond, or Kirk- 
patrick, with constant supplementary reference to the best child 
study notes and the most recent literature, the students should, 
at the end of their course, possess a tolerably rich psychological 
training for their profession. 

Following is an outline of the child psychology course given at 
the Worcester State Normal School, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
The writer does not contend that it is in any way a model course, 
but he does believe that it points in the right direction and may 
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be suggestive to other teachers. During the first few weeks, an 
attempt is made in the lectures and discussions and outside read- 
ings to summarize the main facts relative to the early physical 
and mental development of the child. The peculiarities of the 
child’s organism as distinct from the adult organism are pointed 
out and such conclusions as are significant for pedagogy drawn. 
The factors which determine the normal growth and development 
of the child are outlined and clarified wherever possible by con- 
crete illustration and observation. The significance of heredity 
and environment are discussed, particular emphasis being placed 
on environment. Then follow weeks of discussion and observa- 
tion of real child life and child mental process. Perception, con- 
ception, memory, imagination, the learning process, the feelings, 
the emotions, the instincts, are outlined and elaborated upon in 
considerable detail. Irregular development, backward and excep- 
tional children, play and imitation, the influence of fatigue as 
a factor in the economy of instruction, moral and religious growth 
and pedagogy, children’s lies, bullying, teasing, cruelty, children’s 
interests and ideals and ambitions and their pedagogy—all these 
subjects are presented to the students from various angles. Nor 
is chief emphasis placed upon the textbook which forms the basis 
of the course. Approximately one-half the time is devoted to 
real observation of children and a discussion of their reactions 
to various given situations. Under our next heading we shall 
discuss this phase of the work. 

2. The Second distinct end in the dual aim of child psychol- 
ogy in the normal school lies in calling out in the student’s nature 
a sympathetic attitude toward childhood and close association with 
the child life. The Worcester school relies largely upon the per- 
sonal observation of children by every student in the department 
to-bring to pass this happy attitude in the future teachers. In 
this way, too, real, live, breathing illustrative material is afforded 
for every recitation, whether the topic under discussion be con- 
cepts of time and distance, or whether it be fear of the dark, or 
imitation, or suggestion, or yet the child’s play. 

The normal scheol course should, then, afford every future teach- 
er opportunity to observe and study children. It is not enough for 
the instructor to describe to them the child’s mental process, for 
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example in* the development of his ideas of right and wrong. 
Such a strictly lecture method is no more efficient pedagogically 
than would be a course in an agricultural college in which the 
students were never brought actually into contact with soil-analy- 
sis, seed selection, ete., ete; or in the event of a class of young 
medical students never directly observing various forms of disease 
and ailment. 

Believing most emphatically in its motto—The master work- 
man must know his material—the Department of Psychology in 
our school insists upon a large amount of individual observation 
on the part of every student in the child psychology course. 
Many of the students come from homes in which there are chil- 
dren; others may rely upon subjects requisitioned at noon or at 
play time from the practice school of the institution; still others 
are forced to go into the highways and byways seeking urchins 
and groups of urchins whom they may study. Sometimes by 
questionings, sometimes stealing unexpectedly upon them like 
huntsmen upon their prey, and studying them from afar off,— 
both methods are in good form on occasion. The Department does 
not specify nor limit the possible sources of available material— 
it merely insists upon the observations either free or controlled 
being made; tabulated and turned in. 

As a result of this uncompromising attitude, hundreds of valu- 
able returns are obtained from children of every age and almost 
of every social condition of life. In a class of one hundred or 
more students—divided into four independent groups——at least 
two, and more often perhaps four, observations are reported each 
week during the Fall months. This gives us from two hundred 
to four hundred separate returns weekly, or as many as sixteen 
hundred per month. Not all of these, of course, can be dis- 
cussed in class; not all of them are of any particular value as 
child study notes. A majority of them are, however, and hun- 
dreds of them are filed for future reference. Constant sugges- 
tions and encouragement are given to observe and note down only 
such points as possess positive value, and more and more as the 
weeks pass each student becomes perceptibly more concise, more 
discriminating and more scientific in her work. 

Ofter the members of the class are allowed to exercise their 
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own ingenuity in originating the questions which they ask their 
subjects ; occasionally specimen questions are suggested, and the 
students may elaborate upon them ad lib. The points on which 
they seek information are, however, rarely taken at random, but 
are always closely correlated with ths assigned reading and dis- 
cussions of the day’s class work. Just by way of illustration, 
the following is a partial list of suggested questions that were 
used—with such variations and adaptations as the age or mental 
attitude of the child observed might make necessary—as the ‘field 
work’ supplement to a lesson upon the subject of concepts of right 
and wrong in children. Many of these questions were suggested 
by the class discussions :— 

1. If your mother sent you to the store with what she sup- 
posed was just enough money to buy something, and you found 
that you had five cents too much, what would you do with it? 

2. Is it right to keep one’s nickel if the conductor does not 
come to collect it ? 

3. What would you do if you found a dime on the schoolhouse 
steps ? 

4. Did you ever tell the teacher an untruth in order to shield 
someone else from punishment? Do you think you would ever 
do this? When? 

5. Would you tell an untruth any more readily to one person 
than to another? Would you ever tell a wrong story to your 
mother? Your chum? The minister, or priest? 

6. What is your idea of a good boy? (or girl?) What have 
you done today that made you feel happy? miserable ? 

7. Do you ever take the eggs from birds’ nests ? 

Here are some questions which the students used in their ob- 
servations of the development of religious concepts in children :— 

1. Who is God? Where is He? What does He do? 

2. What are angels? What do they do? 

3. Where is heaven? Who go there? What must one do and 
be in order to go there? 

4, To whom do you say your prayers at night? Why do peo- 
ple pray ? 

5. Does one always get what he prays for? Why? 

6. Why do we not go to school on Sunday? Why are all the 
stores closed on that day ? 
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7. What do we do on Christmas Day? What is Christmas for ? 

8. Who is the devil? Where is he? What does he do? 

9. What are ghosts? Demons? Witches? 

One hundred returns to questions like these from children vary- 
ing between five and ten or twelve years of age furnish excellent 
supplementary material for a day’s class work. Often a single 
period is not found to be sufficient time in which to discuss the ob- 
servations made the preceding day and evening. After they have 
been finally considered, however, the students are encouraged to 
generalize and establish the conclusions for themselves. 

Most interesting are the various methods of gaining an audi- 
ence with the children which students often employ. Those who 
come from homes in which there are children often observe the 
same subject throughout the course, while those who live at the dor- 
mitories, or in homes where there are no children, not infrequently 
report upon a different subject. each day. This latter class of 
students develops great tact in rounding up boys and girls from 
a neighboring yard, or school, or street. I am tempted to re- 
count here one experience of this sort that to me was particularly 
interesting. 

On a fine Sunday afternoon in early autumn a party of girls 
in a dormitory window espied several ragged children playing a 
short distance away in the street. They had been previously 
warned that this was just such an opportunity as they might be 
in wait for, so down into the street they flocked—with pencil 
and pad! Five minutes later each little ragged boy and each little 
ragged girl was in fairyland, for they were listening to the story 
of Cinderella, of Jack-in-the-Beanstalk, Beauty and the Beast, 
Puss-in-Boots, or some other mystic and enchanting tale. Prob- 
ably never in their poor neglected lives had any of them before 
heard the wonderful things that were told on that never-to-be-for- 
gotten Sunday afternoon. When the sun’s rays slanted the stu- 
dents hurried back to the dormitory to write up their many ob- 
servations—for they had soon learned for themselves that a note- 
book was a dangerous ally to make use of in the presence of the 
children—while the little happy boys and girls tripped homeward 
as though on fairy air, for they had elicited from the girls a prom- 
ise to tell them more storics the next Sunday. 
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This is only a sample of the many ways in which the students 
obtain their observational material. On the cars to and from 
school, in back door-yards, on street corners, in a neighbor’s nur- 
sery, at recess and play times, under the chestnut trees, in the 
Sunday School classes—and in a score of other ways and places 
they do their field work. Not long since I made out in the dis- 
tance two small boys corralled by an enterprising student between 
a high iron fence and a very steep hill so that escape for them 
in any direction was quite cut off! 

Not always, however, are the observations prescribed or sug- 
gested beforehand. Very often they are in the nature of what 
we term free or uncontrolled observations. That is, instead of 
asking the child a series of purposeful questions, the student 
merely watches him from afar off in order to study his natural, 
spontaneous reactions to whatever stimuli chance may put in his 
way. In this method of procedure, all suggestion and all unreal 
conditions are ruled out and the child reacts in a perfectly normal 
and unrestrained manner. ‘The idea is, of course, that actions or 
re-actions that are thus free and spontaneous are of peculiar value 
to child study. So we steal upon the child much as a hunter 
steals upon his prey; we watch him from ambush, taking great 
care not to startle him; we observe him with his playmates, or 
alone with his imaginative self; we peer out upon him at his 
play or at his work; in short, we keep him in range during the 
whole period of his waking life, and even during the drowsy 
sleepy-time we lie greedily and eagerly in wait in the shadows 
of the nursery. 

The beneficial results to the student from all this work are 
manifold. She gets real, first-hand information which is of more 
value in her professional training, perhaps, than any other two 
features in the whole course. She acquires a certain amount of 
tact in handling children, which will stand her in good. stead 
later. She develops into a keen observer of childhood; she comes 
to know childish values and ideals; she comes to feel the sympa- 
thetic attitude; she learns to think as a child, to do as a child, 
and to be as a child in a professional world in which there is 
naught but children. If our course in child psychology is able 
to foster and encourage this attitude in the future teacher it sure- 
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ly will be bringing priceless educational returns. All too often 
nowadays one comes upon a teacher in the grades whose every 
attitude is one of professional indifference. Not long since, the 
writer heard a teacher of some experience express herself at the 
close of the week’s work thus: “I wish I might never see a child 
again.” Excessive fatigue, long and dreary hours of work and 
lesson planning, unhygienic and insanitary, school equipment and 
possible neurasthenic tendencies may have been largely responsi- 
ble for such a state of mind as this; yet from my personal ac- 
quaintance with this particular teacher, I was inclined to the be- 
lief that, to a considerable degree at least, she was merely expres- 
sing her native, temperamental reaction to continual association 
with children. She had never developed the sympathetic attitude ; 
she lacked that keen insight into the life and the visions of child- 
hood which, in the case of those teachers who are so fortunate as 
to possess it, more than compensates for the hardships and the 
limitations of the profession. 

In our own Normal School, wise predecessors in the Depart- 
ment of Psychology were so impressed many years ago with the 
possibilities and the opportunities of direct observation of chil- 
dren that special child study blanks, which are still in use, were 
originated. Below is a form of the caption of these blanks. They 
are in two colors, the yellow being used for introspection and rem- 
iniscence, and the white being employed exclusively for observa- 
tion. They are cut in uniform size of 514x814” 
size for filing. 
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Normal school teachers of psychology should not forget that new 
and valuable contributions to education and child study are con- 
stantly being made by investigators both experienced and inex- 
perienced. Some of these, obviously, are little more than me- 
diocre, but by far the greater part of them are exceedingly valu- 
able. Of particular importance are those which appear from time 
to time in the various standard journals. The writer has long 
felt that normal students ought to become more familiar with 
this material and with the magazines and publications in which 
it is to be found. In order to encourage this in his own 
classes, he has required from time to time reports from mem- 
bers of the class, in rotation, upon articles and chapters of 
peculiar relationship to the daily work. This procedure, how- 
ever, has not been at all times satisfactory, since often lack 
of time has operated to detract from the importance which 
should otherwise have been given to this phase of the work. 
At the present time, therefore, we are arranging to transform 
one period perhaps every two weeks into a sort of seminar 
at which specially assigned and prepared reports, studies and out- 
lines may be presented by individuals and discussed freely by the 
class. 

This exercise, supplanted by occasional outside lectures—notably 
the Saturday morning lectures on Child Psychology given at 
Clark University by Dr. A. E. Tanner-—visits to psychological 
clinics, an annual! trip to the Massachusetts School for the Feeble 
minded at Waverly, is instrumental in creating for the future 
teacher a somewhat broader view and a less myopic prospective 
of the field of elementary education generally. 

The normal school course in Educational Psychology should be 
in the nature of a supplement to this work in child study. It 
is not enough that the future teacher be acquainted with the main 
facts of child development and child welfare. She must be also 
familiar with the various processes and methods of training the 
child mind ; she must have some knowledge of the critical periods 
in the child’s growth; she should understand something or the 
significance of the new instincts, the new tastes, the new emotions, 
the new ideals which are correlated with the beginning of the 
adolescent period ; she should be tolerably familiar with the learn- 
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ing process and its pedagogy. In our own Department in the 
Worcester Normal School, this course is taken after the students 
have completed their period of apprenticeship in the practice 
school, and the work is brought into as intimate relationship as 
possible with the problems which this experience may have sug- 
gested to them. 

The work in child and educational psychology, supplemented 
by good and fairly complete courses in the history and principles 
of education, and in school and child hygiene, should equip any 
teacher with a store of valuable information and practical experi- 
ence which will be of no little importance in making her a well- 
balanced, sympathetic and efficient teacher when she enters the 
profession, 














The Wavering Aim of Education in Dewey’s 
Educational Philosophy 


Denton L. Geyer, Instructor 1n Puitosopuy anp EpucaTion 
In THE Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 


games TE warm and acrimonious discussion which has re- 
cently been carried on, even in the popular maga- 
7 zines, over the fundamental aims and purposes of 
education has brought to light, among other diver- 
Fumcmmns gences of opinion, the world-old contrast between 
= the individualistic and the socialistic ways of 
| ' thinking. The one type of writer is clamoring for 
the individual development of the child’s own 
powers, the other for his training to fit in smoothly with the life 
and desires of the group. It is natural for the author of a text- 
book in the philosophy of education to be influenced by both these 
ideals. Professor Dewey’s “Democracy and Education” seems to 
me to make such large concessions to both that it leaves them 
unreconciled, and, what is more important, that it leaves the 
actual teacher, for whose guidance the book was presumably 
written, without that consistently outlined statement of aim or 
end which he needs for the direction of his work. The book is 
truly an inspiration, and comes with the solution of a hundred 
difficulties which for many of us had long been hopeless. One 
reads it with a feeling of thankfulness, one finishes it enthusiastic, 
subscribing to its description as “the greatest piece of educational 
literature since the Emile.” But in its treatment of educational 
aim the text, as I wish now to point out, falls off a little from 
that splendid lucidity which makes it otherwise so valuable. 

The two distinct aims or ends which seem to be set up for 
education in Professor Dewey’s outline are on the one hand a 
preparation for sharing and improving the community life, and 
on the other a growth of the child’s powers simply for the sake 
of growth. The first aim is upheld through the first three chap- 
ters of the text, the second dominates the fourth, fifth, and sixth, 
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and the first is returned to again in the seventh, ninth, and thir- 
teenth chapters. 

The first of these aims will be found clearly stated in such 
passages as the following: 

“Our chief business in dealing with children is to enable them 
to share in a common life.” (p. 8). 

“What is required [in education] is a transformation of the 
quality of experience till it partakes of the interests, purposes, 
and ideas current in the social group.” (p. 12). 

“The natural or native impulses of the young do not agree with 
the life customs of the group into which they are born. Conse- 
quently they have to be directed or guided.” \(p. 47). 

“Intentional education signifies . . . . a specially selected en- 
vironment, the selection being made on the basis of materials and 
methods specifically promoting growth in the desired direction.” 
(p. 45). 

The dominant idea here is that the aim of education is pre- 
paration for participation in the life of the group, with directed 
growth functioning as one of the means toward this end. Com- 
pare this now with passages in which growth is no longer the 
means toward an end but is the end itself for education: 

“It is assumed that the aim of education is to enable individ- 
uals to continue their education—or that the object and reward 
of learning is continued capacity for growth.” (p. 117). 

“Since in reality there is nothing to which growth is relative 
save more growth, there is nothing to which education is subor- 
dinate save more education.” (p. 60, italics mine). 

“The idea of education advanced in these chapters is formally 
summed up in the idea ef continuous reconstruction of experi- 
ence.” (p. 93). 

“Education is all one with growing; it has no end beyond 
itself. The criterion of the value of school education is the ex- 
tent in which it creates a desire for continued growth and sup- 
plies means for making the desire effective in fact.” (p. 62). 

it could hardly be more clearly stated than it is here that 
growth is its own end, that it stands as ‘its own excuse for being’, 
and that it need have no reference whatever to being directed 


toward a preparation for participation in the community life or 
in fact to any other end. 
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Perhaps this contrast could be shown still more clearly by exam- 
ining a quotation which might be understood to refer to either of 
these aims, and thus show the two different constructions which 
can be put upon it. Take the following: 

“Since the young at any given time will at some later date 
compose the society of that period, the latter’s nature will largely 
turn upon the direction children’s activities were given at an 
earlier period. This cumulative, movement of action toward a 
later result is what is meant by growth.” (p. 49). 

The ‘result? which is moved toward may here mean either 
the maximum amount of growth of the individual, or it may 
mean a sharing of the community life. If the ‘cumulative move- 
ment of action’ is given ‘direction’ toward a sharing in and im- 
provement of community life, we have one theory of education. 
If the cumulative movement of action is developed on the prin- 
ciple that ‘there is nothing to which growth is relative save more 
growth’, then we have another theory of. education. One ap- 
proaches education-as-preparation, the other approaches the prin- 
ciple of Rousseau. Agreeing that neither coincides with the 
older theory which it resembles, it is nevertheless evident that 
they do not coincide either with each other—that there is a real 
difference here between two conflicting principles for guidance. 

The difference between the two aims would show itself in 
practice in making a decision as to which tendencies in the child 
should be encouraged: and which discouraged. If the aim is 
the promotion of social welfare, then obviously we would do best 
to select social tendencies, but if the aim is the attainment of 
the maximum amount of growth, then we would do best to select 
all those tendencies which show signs of a strong and vigorous 
growth. 

Now the impossibility of using this latter criterion of selection 
is shown by the fact that in a certain number of children we 
would be obliged to encourage all their evil or criminal tenden- 
cies; There are natures which partake naturally of more evil 
than good. To secure the maximum amount of growth in such 
children would mean to encourage them to become criminals. 
A fully developed criminal nature shows more growth than an 
incipient criminal nature which by careful training is held just 
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above the line of social righteousness. We would have under 
this education many a thorough-going Mr. Hyde, but never a hesi- 
tant Dr. Jekyll.’ 

It is of course an obvious reply to say that this interpretation 
of the educational aim is ruled out by the very meaning of the 
word “growth.” Just as the word “progress” means not only 
change but desirable change, so “growth”, it might be said, means 
not only expansion or increase, but a desirable kind of increase. 
To take this position, however, is to say that since amount of 
growth is not the criterion, we must use some other attribute of 
growth besides quantity. But if we are to be guided by the 
quality of the growth, we seem to be agreeing to an aesthetic stand- 
ard. And if one is to select for encouragement those tendencies 
of the child’s nature which are in themselves good, pleasing, self- 
commendatory or what not, does not this put a very dangerous 
power into the hands of the (regréttably untrained) teacher? 
An aesthetic standard in the practice of such persons usually 
reduces to a subjective standard. This opens up possibilities 
of arbitrariness almost beyond imagining. 

Neither quantity nor quality of growth would seem to provide 
an educational aim which the actual teacher can use. Growth 
as its own end seems to lead either to occasional encouragement 
of decidedly anti-social tendencies in the child or to pure sub- 
jectivity of criteria on the part of the teacher. 

If growth cannot be accepted as the guiding aim in education, 
our next interest is to see in just what relation it is to stand to 
the guiding aim. It is noteworthy that Professor Dewey once 


2Some other passages which if taken at their face value would encourage 
the development of criminality are the following: ‘‘We thus reach a technical 
definition of education: It is that reconstruction and reorganization of experi- 
ence which adds to the meaning of experience, and which increases ability to 
direct the subsequent course of experience.”’ (p. 89). “The criterion of the value 
of a school education is the extent to which it creates a desire for continued 
growth and supplies means for making the desire effective in fact.’’ (p. 62). 
(With initial success in evil doing, even in school matters, some boys manifest 
an intense desire for growth in that direction. Their education along that line 
is not by this fact rendered valuable nor desirable for incorporation into the 
established curriculum). ‘“‘The essential contrast of the idea of education as 
continuous reconstruction with the other one-sided conceptions which have been 
criticised .... is that it identifies the end (the result) and the process. This 
.... means that experience as an active process occupies time and that its 
later period completes its earlier portion; it brings to light connections involved 
but hitherto unperceived. The later outcome thus reveals the meaning of the 
earlier, while the experience as a whole establishes a bent or disposition toward 
the things possessing the meaning. Every such centinuous experience or activ- 
ity is educative, and all education resides in having such experlencés.” (p. 92 
full face type mine). : 
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refers to growth as the immediate end of education,’ implying 
that social participation or some other such aim is the mediate 
or ultimate end. This suggests the possibility of reconciling the 
two stated aims of education by affirming that when each is de- 
veloped for its own sake the two will in the long run coincide. 
That Professor Dewey might mean something of this kind is 
shown by his assertion that growth of the individual will coincide 
in the end with preparation of the individual for life,* for it 
would be an analogous procedure to affirm that the growth of 
the individual always will coincide in actual practice with social 
sharing by the individual. But that he should mean this would 
hardly seem possible after reading the following sentences: “The 
natural or native impulses of the young do not agree with the 
life-customs of the group into which they are born. Consequently 
they have to be directed or guided.” (p. 47, italics mine). This 
seems to agree with all that we have just been saying about the 
most vigorous growth sometimes being in an anti-social direction. 
Growth for its own sake and as its own end cannot then, it seems, 
be reconciled with social sharing by an assumption of their ulti- 
mate coincidence. 

Another possible harmonizing of the two aims might seem to 
be to say that “growth” is to serve as the definition of all 
education, and that “social sharing” is to serve merely as 
the criterion of the desirable in education. This construction 
is rendered impossible, however, by the following passage: ‘The 
criterion of the value of the school education is the extent to 
which it creates a desire for continued growth and supplies means 
for making the desire effective in fact.” (p. 62). Growth and 
the desire for growth here supply not only the definition of edu- 
cation in general, but also furnish a criterion for selecting from 
the different varieties of education those which are valuable. 

The relation between the two aims as explained by Professor 
Dewey himself, though difficult to make out, is perhaps most 
clearly set forth in the following passage: “It is assumed that the 
aim of education is to enable individuals to continue their edu- 
eation—or that the object and reward of learning is continued 





2 Page 89. 
* Page 65. 
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capacity for growth. Now this idea cannot be applied to all 
members of a society except where intercourse of man with man 
is mutual, and except where there is adequate provision for the 
reconstruction of social habits and institutions by means of wide 
stimulation arising from equitably distributed interests. And 
this means a democracy. In our search for aims in education 
we are not concerned, therefore, with finding an end outside of 
the educative process to which education is subordinate. Our 
whole conception forbids. We are rather concerned with the 
contrast which exists when aims belong within the process in 
which they operate and when they aré set up from without. 
And the latter state of affairs must obtain when social relation- 
ships are not equitably balanced. ‘For in that case, some portion 
of the whole social group will find their aims determined by an 
external dictation ; their aims will not arise from the free growth 
of their own experience, and their nominal aims will be means 
to more ulterior ends of others rather than truly their own.” (p. 
117). 

It is here shown that in any other than a democratic society 
one group will control the education or experiential growth of 
another. group. Our problem, however, was not quite this, but 
was instead whether an adult may control and direct to some end 
other than further development as such the growth of the child. 
If he may, the educational aim can be social participation and 
social improvement. If he may not, the educational aim cannot 
be social improvement nor any other end outside the educative 
process, but must be more growth. From the further discussion 
of the same chapter one would infer that growth from day to 
day, growth simply for its own sake, is the aim. The educator 
is compared to a farmer, for whom “seeds sprout, rain falls, the 
sun shines, insects devour, blight comes, the seasons change. His 
aim is simply to utilize these various conditions; to make his 
activities and their energies work together, instead of against one 
another. It would be absurd if the farmer set up a purpose of 
farming, without any reference to these conditions of soil, climate, 
characteristics of .plant growth, etc.* His purpose is simply a 





* Would it not be equally absurd to consider the conditions only, without refer- 
ence to his purpose—a livelihood? 
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foresight of the consequences of his energies connected with those 
of the things about him, a foresight used to direct his movements 
from day to day.”® Now, is it more than the so-called “gentle- 
man farmer” who is here depicted? For this kind of an agricul- 
turist the purpose of farming may indeed be the development 
of the soil, etc., for its own sake. He needs to take no thought 
for the morrow, nor for the winter. The real farmer must do 
so. And—if we may continue the comparison—is not this true 
also of the real teacher? Can any serious teacher, whose ulti- 
mate purpose is, we will say, the improvement of society, concern 
himself entirely with promoting the child’s growth from day to 
day? Must he not direct it into desirable channels? And if he 
does so, is he not violating the spirit of the passage just quoted ? 
He may indeed be in harmony with the principles laid down in 
chapter three on Education as Direction, but is he not putting 
behind him all the assertions of chapters four, five, and six that 
“education is all one with growing; it has no end beyond itself” ? 
Are we not then forced to believe that the serious student of this 
outline of the philosophy of education is left without any consist- 
ent statement of aim, that he must remain oscillating between 
two formulated aims so different that they would require of him 
very different ways of acting in many actual school situations ? 
To put the matter in a word, the fundamental point of impor- 
tance in Professor Dewey's discussion of aim seems to be the 
implicit though occasionally repudiated assumption that encour- 
agement of individual growth will necessarily coincide with social 
welfare, just as the fundamental fact of his discussion of interest 
is the assumption that the development of immature interests 
will coincide with the child’s adequate preparation for future 
life.* Whether the last-mertioned coinciding can be made a real 
one is a question that has been debated long and hotly, and 
whether the first-mentioned coinciding can be successfully ef- 
fected is now a topic which bids fair to be equally contested. It 





5 Pages 124, 125. 

* We give due acknowledgment to the fact that the ideal worker is the one who 
appreciates both the purpose and the conditions. 

™The latter is assumed not in the sense that it is unstated but in the sense 
that to many people it seems unproved, while the former is perhaps assumed in 
both senses. “If the environment, in school and out, supplies conditions which 
utilize adequately the present capacities of the immature, Phe future which grows 
out of the present will surely be taken care of.” (p. 6 
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is obvious that the union would be easy if growth, instead of 
being made an end, were to be made simply a means for secur- 
ing the other end. If, then, assuming this as our position for 
a moment, we attempt to find the sort of direction which a prac- 
tical teacher may draw from this discussion of the aim of edu- 
cation, the gist of it seems to be this: that in a democracy the 
aim of education must, from the very definition of democracy,® 
be social sharing, and that the best way to promote this aim 
is (for pedagogical and psychological reasons) to encourage a 
directed growth of the child’s natural tendencies, promoting the 
desirable ones by keeping them active and ridding ourselves of 
the undesirable ones by letting them fall into disuse through 
lack of activity. This would reduce to saying that the end of 
education in a democracy is social sharing, but that the best 
means of promoting this end is the encouragement of a selected 
number of the child’s natural tendencies. While this amounts 
to a setting aside of the many affirmations that “there is nothing 
to which growth is relative save more growth,” it does furnish 
a real program for the daily work of education. 

Perhaps this program, together with all that is meant by a 
pure domocracy as here described, would lose to us the thorough- 
going individualists. Perhaps growth as an end and social shar- 
ing as an end can both be gathered together under a third end 
that will include them both. If there is such a higher synthesis, 
as one cannot help feeling who is familiar with Professor Dewey’s 
work in general, there could be no greater benefit conferred upon 
the American teacher than to have it presently set forth more 
clearly and explicitly. 


8 “A democracy is more than a form of government; it is primarily a mode of 
es living, of conjoint communicated experience.” (p. 101). “A society 
hich makes poviee for participation in its good of all its members on equal 
torte and which secures flexible readjustment of its institutions through inter- 
action of the different forms of associated life is in so far democratic.” (p. 115). 





Outline Study of Virgil’s Aeneid, | 
Books I and II* ‘ | 


Superintenvent A. T. Sutton, Cuetan, Wasa. 
Boox I. 


I. The proem. (1-34). 

1. Subject stated. (1-7). 

2. The Muse invoked. (8-11). 

8. Juno’s resentment of the Trojans accounted for (12- 
33). 

II. The narrative. (The story here begins in the seventh year 
after the fall of Troy.) 

1. Aeneas’ fleet making for the main land of Italy. (34 
35). 

2. Tempest drives the fleet to Africa, (36-123). 
a. Aeolus instigated by Juno lets loose the winds. 

(36-93). 

b. Prayer of Aeneas. (94-101). 
ce. The shipwreck. (102-126). 

3. Neptune calms the sea. (124-156). 

4, Landing on the coast of Africa. (157-222). 
a. Aeneas slays seven stags, one for each ship. (180- 

197). 
b. Exhorts his followers to have patience and hope. 
: (198-207). l 

5. Venus pleads the cause of Aeneas and the Trojans 
before Jupiter. (223-253). 

6. Jupiter consoles his daughter by foretelling prosperity 
and limitless power to the Trojans through their pos- 
terity, the Romans. (254-296). 

7. Mercury sent from Olympus to render Dido friendly 
to the Trojans. (297-304). 

8. Venus appears to Aeneas as a huntress and advises 
him. (305-409). 4 
a. Story of Dido and Carthage. 


*For similar Outlines on Caesar’s Gallic War, the Catilinian Oratiens and 

cero’s Defense of the proposed Manilian Law by the same author see Educa- 
tion for Nov., 1914, Feb., March, May, October, December, 1915, and September 
and November, 1916. Attention is called to an error in the title of the Outline 
printed in September Education, which should have read: “‘Cicero’s Second, Third 
and Fourth tilinian Orations.”’ 
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I. Story told by Aeneas to the supposed huntress. (325-334). 
II. Prophecy of Venus as regards the Trojan fleet. (338-370). 


9. 
10. 
11. 


12. 
13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


b. The recognition. (402-405). 

Aeneas and Achates in a cloud enter Carthage. (410- 

490). 

Carthage described. (421-436). 

Aeneas visits the temple of Juno and sees painted on 

its walls the battles and heroes of the Trojan war. 

(437-493). 

Dido comes to the temple. (494-508). 

Deputation from the missing ships of the Trojans 

waits on Dido. (509-560). 

a. Feelings of Aeneas and Achates. (513-519). 

b. The Trojans complain to Dido of ill treatment by 
her people. (539-541.) 

ce. They bewail the loss of Aeneas. (544-554). 

Dido offers the Trojans a home and promises to search 

for Aeneas. (561-578). 

Aeneas and Achates stand revealed; Aeneas thanks 

Dido for her generosity. (579-612). 

Dido’s welcome. (614-642). 

Aeneas sends for Aschanias. (643-656). 

The plot of Venus. 

a. She substitutes Cupid for Aschanius; Cupid in- 
spires the queen with a passionate love for Aeneas. 
(657-722). 

The banquet in Dido’s palace. (699-756). 

a. Dido begs Aeneas to tell the story of the fall of 
Troy and of the seven years wanderings of the 
Trojans. (753-756). 


Boox II. 


In compliance with Dido’s request, though reluctant 

to live over again an experience so terrible, Aeneas 

begins his story:— (8-13). 

a. Despondency of the Greeks in the tenth year of 
the war. (13-14). 

b. The stratagem of the wooden horse. (15-267). 


I. The horse, (15-20). 
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IL Lurking in Tenedos, the Greeks send Sinon to induce the 
Trojans to take the horse into Troy. They pretend it is 
an offering to Pallas for the stolen Palladium. (21-198). 
1. Opinions of Trojans regarding the horse. (21-56). 
2. Capture of Sinon. (56-66). 
8. Sinon’s story. Part I. (67-107). 
4. Sinon’s story. Part II. (108-151). 
5. His explanation of the horse: Trojans are credulous. 
(152-198). 
III. Laocoon warns in vain against the horse; he and his son 
slain for their impiety of hurling a javelin against the horse. 


(199-233). 


IV. Trojans bring the horse into their city. (234-349). 
V. Greeks return by night from Tenedos; the city is captured. 
(250-267). 
e. Aeneas warned by Hector’s shade to flee from 
Troy: tries to save his city. 
I. The warning. (268-297). 
Il. He rushes into conflict and is successful for a while. (298- 


369). 
III. In armor of the enemy some of Aeneas’ companions are 
slain by their friends. (370- -437). 
d. The sack of Priam’s palace. (438-505). 
e. Murder of King Priam. (506-558). 
f. Aeneas on his way home to save his family, sees 
Helen and longs to slay her. Venus prevents 
him and tells him that all this is the will of the 
gods, not of man, (559-631). 
g. Aeneas prepares his family for flight; an omen 
induces his father to go also. (632-704). 
h. The flight. (721-734). 
i, Loss. of Creusa. (735-794). 
I. She was not at the trysting place. (738-739). 
II. Aeneas returns to find her—the city is held by the Greeks. 
(749-770). 
III. The shade of Creusa appears to Aeneas, consoles him, fore- 
tells his wanderings which will end in an Italian kingdom, 
and prophesies a second marriage. (771-789). 
j. Aeneas returns to the temple of Ceres; seeks the 
shelter of Mt. Ida with his companion. (790-804). 





The Junior High School in Villages 


J. Murray Foster, Supervistne Principat, Dansvit1z, 
(N. Y.) Hien Sconoot. 


pmo ST EVEN years ago our beloved Mr. E. W. Lyttle 
advocated before the National Education Associa- 
E tion that the twelve years of elementary and high 
school life should be reorganized so that there should 
wmmmcmmmeg be Six years of the elementary and six of the sec- 
ondary. His dream has come true. The junior 
= high school idea is sweeping the country and is here 
ammount S +>) stay. For some time the work has been done 
as in the dark, but now opinion seems to be crystallizing with 
the promise that soon we shall know what the junior high school 
should be and what it should accomplish. The purpose of this 
paper is to give what seems to be the best definition of a junior 
high school, to show how general the movement is in the small 
high schools of the United States, and to show what is being 
done in them. 

Perhaps the best definition we have of the junior high school 
is that of Professor Charles H. Johnston of the University of 
Illinois, who says: “Beginning the junior-high school in the nar- 
row but correct sense as a special institution, we should say that 
it is that portion or department of the public school system above 
the sixth elementary grade, including the seventh and eighth, 
and usually the ninth also, which is organized under a distinc- 
tive internal management with a special principal and teaching 
staff, or under a six year secondary school department divided 
into a junior and a senior high school of three years each with 
one general management. Such a school in these first three years 
would provide for departmental teaching, partially differentiated 
curriculums, and for prevocational instruction, for a system of 
educational advice and guidance, and for supervised study.” 
Again he says: “A reconception of subject-matter of public edu- 
cation in terms of one six-year elementary functioning unit, one 
intermediate three-year transition period, partaking in content, 
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method, administration, and school atmosphere of both the ele- 
mentary and the secondary, and one three-year period of genu- 
inely secondary work is fundamental indeed. Nothing less than 
this is the real meaning of the junior high school.” 

There have been published recently two very illuminating re- 
ports of investigations of the junior high school in the United 
States. The first is that of a committee appointed by the Mis- 
souri State Teachers’ Association and the other was made in- 
dependently by Superintendent OC. C. Bingaman of Goldfield, 
Iowa. The latter is filled with statistics from which may be 
gleaned many very interesting and important facts, which the 
author has given me permission to use in this paper. The report 
states that there are 280 junior high schools, or intermediate 
schools as they are called in the West, in the United States. This 
number is undoubtedly altogether too low. The distribution of 
these schools shows that the West is the more aggressive in attack- 
ing the problem. Of the 280 schools reported, at least 160 are 
in villages and cities with a population of less than 7,000, and 
of these 160, 110 are west of the Mississippi. From the data 
available there are at least 50 junior high schools in communi- 
ties whose population is 1000, or less. In the East most of these 
schools are in the larger cities. The State of Ohio reports five 
junior high schools, four of which are in Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati and Dayton. An exception to this is the State of 
Indiana where almost all of the 25 reported are in very small 
communities. These are probably consolidated schools. 

There seem to be three predominating plans of organization. 
Of the schools reporting, 32 favor the 6-2-4 plan, 45 the 6-3-8 
and 38 the 6-6. There are many unusual plans, among which 
are a 6-2-3, a 6-2-2-2, a 7-2-3 and a 5-3-4, but these are rare. 
The 6-3-3 plan is the most popular in the larger cities such as 
Los Angeles, Rochester and Detroit. In the smaller schools the 
6-2-4 and the 6-6 plans are more common probably because the 
junior and senior high schools are housed in the same building. 
Of these two plans the second is undoubtedly the better. 

All schools reporting have departmentalized the seventh and 
the eighth years and all have differentiated their courses of study 
more or less. This differentiation begins either in the seventh 
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or the eighth year with perhaps the majority beginning it in the 
seventh. Most of it comes through the introduction of agricul- 
ture, homemaking or other vocational work. It is rather sur-' 
prising to learn that only about half of the schools begin Latin 
and algebra below the ninth year, and that by far the majority 
begin the modern languages in the ninth or the tenth year. It 
is the exception to find the commercial work given below the 
ninth year. Undoubtedly there will be a considerable change in 

these conditions in the near future. , 
| An important factor to be reckoned with in the differentiation” | 
of the course of study is the type of the community. It should 
be reflected in it. If it is an agricultural community, the voca- 
tional work should be agricultural. If it is a commercial com- 
munity, commercial subjects and vocational work in keeping with 
the activities of the community should be included. If it is a 
residential community of old-line families where almost all of 
the children go to college, the languages and algebra should be 
introduced in either the seventh or the eighth year. All types 
should include homemaking for the girls. Some of the larger 
communities may be a combination of two or more of these types 
which will call for a formation of various courses in the junior 
high school. 

Differentiation seems to be fundamental in a junior high school 
and closely linked with it is supervised study. A vast majority 
of the junior high schools in the United States have some super- 
vised study, the time so spent varying from 15 to 60 minutes for _ 
each or all of the subjects. [The fact is that with the changed 
conditions of the seventh year, the children must be taught how 
to study if they are to gain the greatest amount of good from 
the change. How this is to be done is by no means settled. Most 
of the attempts are along the line of lengthening the ee 
most interesting and bold experiment is being conducted at Me- 
nominee, Michigan, where the periods are five in number and 
each is 85 minutes long. During these periods the children do 
all of their reciting and studying. When the period is over they 
are through with that particular subject for the day, and when 
school is over the children go home leaving their books and pa- 
pers behind and are free for recreation and social duties. Many 
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schools in our own state are trying to work out the problem, among 
which are Canton, LeRoy and Olean. 

The opinion seems to prevail that the junior high school must 
have very strong teachers if it is to be a success, and that teach- 
ers with a normal school training and successful experience are 
preferable to college graduates. The reason for this is that a 
normal school graduate understands the child in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth years better than does a college graduate. But 
the normal graduate is not the ideal teacher for this work. There 
is a distinct need for a new “species” of teacher which probably 
the colleges for teachers can supply best. Mr. Bingaman ad- 
dressed this question to the various junior high school principals: 
“Would you advise the junior high school plan for schools having 
from five to ten teachers?’ There were 90 affirmative replies, 
8 negatives and 12 said they would favor it in schools of more 
than six teachers. Of course these replies must be taken with 
a “grain of salt” for perhaps the most of those replying are out- 
and-out enthusiasts. Yet the replies are very significant. 

The chief arguments in favor of the junior high school seem to 
be as follows: 

(1) The-children are kept in school longer than they were 
under the 8-4 plan. This is the testimony of hundreds and is 
a most powerful argument. 

(2) Vocational guidance is aided very materially through the 
enrichment of the curriculum. 

(3) The school is adapted to the adolescent with his social 
and individual needs, and the desire for variety. 

(4) The work is done by teachers specially prepared for the 
subjects which they teach and the child has before him many per- 
- sonalities in place of one during this period of the new birth and 
of hero-worship. He is more likely to find a personality that will 
appeal to him and help him than he would if he had but one 
teacher all of the time. Also, the plan reacts on the teaching 
force. The new demands will undoubtedly bring into being bet- 
ter teachers in the future. 

(5) Germany and other foreign countries have tried out the 
plan and have found it good. Japan has just adopted it after an 
exhaustive study. 
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The arguments against the junior high school are advanced by 
comparatively few. These arguments are: 

(1) The difficulty in arranging periods to harmonize with 
those of the senior high schools. This comes from those schools 
where the junior high and the senior high schools are housed to- 
gether. 

(2) The lack of direct control and influence of the teacher 
over the children. 

(3) The lack of attention to children too young to be on their 
own responsibility. 

(4) The lack of strong and specially prepared teachers. 

(5) The tendency of the teachers to emphasize subjects rather 
than children. This is perhaps the strongest of all the objections. 

(6) To establish a junior high school adds to the financial 
burdens of the community. 

These objections actually exist and those of us who have junior 
high schools or who expect to have them must be eternally vigilant 
lest we have in our schools shining illustrations of them. 

Perhaps the first difficulty may be met by the lengthened school 
period for both the junior and the senior high school as in Olean 
and Menominee. The second and third can undoubtedly be over- 
come by the children being assigned to faculty advisors in 
groups of not more than twenty. ‘The advisors should keep in 
very close contact with their charges. The fourth objection will 
be met by the normal schools and teachers colleges when there is 
enough demand for this type of teacher. The only solution I 
can see for the fifth is to have teachers who have been specially 
trained and who have had a rich and successful experience with 
seventh and eighth grade boys and girls, and to have a strong, 
wide-awake principal, specially trained to supervise the work. 
Opinion is divided as to the validity of the last objection, for 
many schools report that the new plan is not more expensive than 
the old. However, granting the objection, there are but few 
communities which could not afford the added expense, and those 
might well prune from their course of study some advanced sub- 
jects for which the demand is very small. This would relieve 
some of the teachers’ time for junior high school work and would 
be entirely justified if it meant a greater good for a larger num- 
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ber. Too many of our smaller high schools are trying to do al- 
together too much advanced work at the expense of the children 
in the grades. In fact there are many small union and high 
schools in our State that might better limit themselves entirely 
to junior high school work. 

When I was asked to prepare a paper on this subject, 1 was 
cautioned to make it practical and helpful to the men from the 
villages and small cities who are interested in the junior high 
school movement, and to say something about what is being done 
in Dansville. I consent to do this only with the understanding 
that Dansville does not hold that she has solved any great prob- 
lem or that she has a model junior high school. On the contrary, 
many mistakes have been made, some of which have been dis- 
covered and corrected. Some remain uncorrected. Undoubtedly 
many have escaped our notice. However, if it seems best to give 
a concrete illustration of the evolution of a junior high school in 
a village, I shall take as that illustration the one with which I 
am most familiar—my own. 

The Dansville junior high school, based on the 6-2-4 plan, is 
the product of a very conservative growth which began in the 
autumn of 1912 and which is not yet completed. The first step 
was the departmentalization of the seventh and the eighth grades 
with the students seated in a large study hall. The next year an 
attempt at supervised study was made especially in arithmetic 
in which the students were required to prepare their lessons in 
school under the immediate supervision of the arithmetic teacher. 
Elementary courses in algebra and Latin were offered in the eighth. 
year during the second term of 1914-1915. There were forty 
periods of instruction in each. The purpose of this work was 
to introduce the student to the two subjects that have been caus- 
ing the most trouble in the first year of high school, and in the 
case of Latin, to give the student a trial to learn if he has the 
capacity to pursue Latin profitably in his high school course. The 
following year an elementary course in agriculture was of- 
fered, and in the second term of eighth year arithmetic, some 
very elementary bookkeeping and much commercial arithemetic 
were given. The purpose of this was to give every student 
some of the fundamental principles of business transactions. 
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Actual visits to the banks were made where each student went 
through an examination conducted by the cashier in the use of 
the deposit slip, the certificate of deposit, the check, the draft, 
the note, ete. At the conclusion of this the children were given 
an illustrated lesson in banking. They were admitted behind 
the counter to inspect the adding machine, the interest tables, 
the method of keeping the accounts, ete. Such were felt to give 
the students a taste, as it were, of the commercial course. This 
autumn an elementary course in homemaking is offered. 

The results of the growth, then, are first, departmentalization, 
second, supervised study, third, differentiation of the work into 
four courses, the academic, the commercial, the agricultural and 
the homemaking, with all of which goes a serious attempt at vo- 
cational guidance. This differentiation is not yet completed for 
we are not quite clear as to what should be the next step. We 
feel the need of work in general science, and in junior high school 
mathematics which shall contain besides the algebra now taught, 
some constructional geometry. We can find no textbooks for this 
work and are trying to work out something that will meet what 
seem to be our needs. 

One difficulty we had to overcome was how to take care of the 
students who entered from the parochial and rural schools after 
finishing their eighth year of work. Two years ago we overcame 
in part this difficulty by making arrangements with the pastors of 
the two parochial schools to have their eighth year students sent 
to our schools the last three-fourths of an hour in the forenoon when 
they received in part the special work of our junior high school. 
And at conferences of the neighboring rural school teachers which 
the district superintendent held in our school, we explained the 
situation and urged them to have their eighth year students come 
to our school for at least the second term. The response has been 
so general that but four students entered our senior high school 
this year without any of the junior high school work. The re- 
sult of the arrangement with the parochial schools is that the 
wide gap between them and the high school has been bridged. 
The parochial student has become used to the high school, has 
learned to like it, hence he continues his work in high school. 

The results of the establishment of the junior high school can 
be shown by statistics. 
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The elimination from the seventh and ‘eighth years has been 
decreased 20%. The increase in enrollment has been 19%. The 
number of over-aged students has been lowered 8.2% and twelve 
have been accelerated. The number entering the senior high 
school per year for the two years ending June, 1916, is 47% 
more than the number per year for the preceding four years. 
Perhaps the entire credit for this large percentage does not be- 
long to the junior high school because the commercial, the agri- 
- cultural and the homemaking courses would have attracted many 
irrespective of the junior high school, yet much credit belongs to 
it. 

That the junior high school has not interfered with the work 
in the three R’s is shown by the facts that the students are pass- 
ing the regents preliminary examinations as successfully as they 
did the three years preceding the differentiation. Our students 
are passing their senior high school algebra as well as ever in 
spite of the fact that many students with little or no mathemati- 
eal ability are now held in school. The work in Latin has im- 
proved. 

A fact that cannot be expressed in percents is the fine spirit 
this department has developed. Our junior high school has its 
basket ball teams which play among themselves and with the paro- 
chial schools. It has its glee clubs, orchestra and athletic teams. 
These have a most wholesome result. : 

Two of our strongest teachers who have had much experience 
in teaching have charge of the students of this department for 
more than 60% of the time. Both are graduates of a normal 
school. 

I said ours is the 6-2-4 plan. This is not because we think 
it the best, but because we are practically forced to it by 
the issuance of the state preliminary certificate at the close of 
the eighth year. We hope that the State will soon help those 
schools in villages and smaller cities which desire to have junior 
high schools of the 6-3-3 plan by issuing instead of a preliminary 
certificate a junior high school diploma. If this were done stu- 
dents would have a greater incentive to complete nine years of 
work than they have now, and what we believe to be the best 
type of junior high school would be possible in places the size 
of Dansville. 
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In conclusion, I have to say that our Board of Education, our 
citizens, our faculty and our students are all enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the junior high school even though it has added about 
$400 to our budget which is now $22,000 for the current year. 
I wish I might outline precisely what the four courses in our 
seventh, eighth and ninth years will ultimately be but I dare not 
for we haven’t them clearly outlined as yet. Our watchword in 
this constructive program has been and is “caution.” 


The Return 


By Exeanor Roppins WILSON. 


Springtime steals softly back to Earth and men, 

So softly, yet the sleeping grass blades hear, 

And storm-tossed boughs long barren, brown and sere, 
In leafy triumph laugh with joy again; 

Light winds come capering o’er field and fen, 

The brook chimes fairy cymbals, silver clear, 

When, hark, full-throated on the ravished ear 

Bursts minstrelsy of lark and thrush and wren! 


Ah love, ’tis then—when violets scent the dell, 

And woodways whiten with the wind-flowers’ snow— 
That memories like migrant birds upstart 

Over the trackless path they know so well,— 

Across a blue, blue Spring of long ago 

To waken the stilled music of my heart. 
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Our Opportunities in South America 


Oxtver H. Hows, M. D., 
Conasset, Mass. 


gums NT considering our opportunity in South America, 

our thoughts do not turn toward annexation of ter- 

| ritory. Our general feeling is that we have enough 

land area and sometimes we think. we have too 

memos much. To the inhabitant of the thirteen original 

: states, the dream of extending the national do- 

= main to the Pacific and into the northwest, would 

'® have seemed utopian. likewise the purchase of the 

vast frozen area of Alaska seemed at first the height of folly, 

except to a few shrewd statesmen led by the sagacious secretary 

of state, William H. Seward. Up to nearly the end of the nine- 

teenth century, our territorial possessions were confined to the 

North American continent and were deemed sufficiently ample for 
all our needs and ambitions. 

Our intervention in Cuba and the resulting Spanish-American 
war, put into our hands Porto Rico and the far off Philippines. 
The latter acquisition was an asset of doubtful value, but it fur- 
nished a unique opportunity for us to advance the interests of civili- 
zation. The Hawaiian Islands and Guam were then acquired as 
waystations needed to facilitate the exercise of our rights as a world 
power. We never had any designs upon South America, but cu- 
riously our latest acquisition the Canal Zone, was rather abruptly 
seized by us from a South American republic. Negotiations are 
now being completed for the annexation of the three small islands 
known as the Danish West Indies. 

There is in our country no pronounced desire for any further 
territory, but considering the series of great surprises which has 
actually occurred, we dare not forecast or limit the future. Of 
all great nations, the United States has the cleanest hands as re- 
gards greed for territory. Our renunciation of Cuba as soon as 
we had established order there and our general desire to make 
the Philippines independent as soon as they are able to govern 
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themselves, confirm this fact. It is well that we have no am- 
bitions for South American territory, for its countries are ex- 
tremely distrustful of us and establishment of friendly trade re-. 
lations requires that we first prove to them our sincerity and honor. 

Our opportunity in South America then consists in trade and 
development. As it is the other great continent in our hemi- 
sphere, we claim a neighborly interest. Reckoned in distance 
traversed by full powered steamships, New York is nearer every 
South American port than is any important port in Europe ex- 
cept those in the Spanish peninsula. With regard to Rio-de- 
Janeiro and Buenos Aires,, New York is 400 miles nearer than 
Liverpool and 750 miles nearer than Hamburg. Plymouth, Havre 
and Cherbourg are something like 200 miles farther than New 
York. As regards reaching ports on the west coast of South 
America via the Panama Canal, New York is 2500 miles nearer 
Colon than Liverpool and nearly 3000 miles nearer than Ham- 
burg. All Pacific ports in the United, States are nearer than 
European ones to ports on the west coast of South America. 
Seattle is 500 miles nearer Panama than is Liverpool. Unfortu- 
nately, distance is not the only consideration; for foreign ships 
are always run more cheaply than our own and a variety of other 
considerations contribute to swing trade to one or another nation. 

Are trade conditions favorable as regards the products of the 
two continents? We find that South. America produces a great 
variety of raw materials which we need, and many which we can- 
not produce in our own country. These include coffee, rubber, 
hides, ivory, nuts, cocoa beans, nitrates, various tropical woods 
and guano, as well as fruits of various kinds. On the other hand, 
we can furnish cotton and woolen cloth and other textiles, metals, 
tools, hardware and machinery—everything from the locomotive 
to the typewriter—dynamos, automobiles, bicycles, sewing ma- 
chines, musical instruments and furniture. South America fur- 
nishes mainly agricultural, forest and mineral products and has 
very little manufacturing, (confined mainly to, Panama hats), 
while our extensive and varied industries can provide manufac- 
tured articles and modern equipment of every kind. 

As to the extent that the United States has developed trade with 
South America countries, the most recent statistics I could find 
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were those published in 1915 by Roger W. Babson. We have 
developed the most extensive trade with the three northern coun- 
tries: Venezuela, Colombia and Ecuador. We lead in Venezuela 
in hoth imports and exports, as we sell them about 33% of their 
imports and buy 40% of their exports. In Colombia and Ecua- 
dor we sell an equal amount with Great Britain, about 30% of 
the whole. We buy from Ecuador an equal amount with Great 
Britain and from Colombia we buy a far larger amount than 
does any other nation. As we go south from these three northern 
countries, our trade grows progressively less. We are eclipsed 
most often by Great Britain, with Germany usually a close second. 
This generally puts us in the third place. German trade predomi- 
nates in Paraguay and it leads Great Britain in Venezuela and 
Brazil. French trade leads Great Britain and Germany in Uru- 
guay, Venezuela and Ecuador. 

The United States sells Argentina only 13% of her goods; less 
than half as much as Great Britain does, while Great Britain 
buys nearly four times the amount of Argentine products that we 
do. The United States sells Brazil about 14% of its imports, 
but buys of Brazil far more than any other nation, 40% of the 
total amount and about three times as much as either Great Bri- 
tain or Germany. Our most extensive purchase is coffee. Ac- 
cording to these statistics, South American countries as a rule sell 
more goods than they buy, the balance of trade being in their 
favor. The record, as a whole shaws that we have a far smaller 
proportion of South American trade than ought to be the case, 
when we consider our nearness to their ports and our great facili- 
ties for furnishing the kinds of goods they require. 

The reasons for our backwardness in securing and developing this 
trade, lie first in our great domain. We have been so busy in 
clearing our forests, building our railroads and developing our 
great resources of mines, waterpower and agriculture, to say noth- 
ing of our manufactures, that there has been little disposition to 

“seek investments or markets outside our own country. For a like 
reason our merchant marine has fallen to decay. Seafaring is 
a hard life. Why go to sea when there are more profitable em- 
ployments on shore, with less danger and more comfort? Busied 
with the engrossing problems and large undertakings of our Great 
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West and of Alaska, our merchants have neglected the trade op- 
portunities to the southward. European nations, quick to see 
the advantages of such trade, have grasped the opportunities and 
have built up commercial relations of such importance that it will 
be difficult for us to dislodge them, even with the interposition of 
the present great war. 

The more leisurely temper and ceremonious customs of South 
American peoples have contributed to deter us from entering their 
markets. The American commercial traveler is accustomed to 
go from one firm to another, stating his business in direct terms 
and wasting no time in formalities. Perhaps on the day of leav- 
ing a city, he will call on one or two concerns and secure orders 
on his way to the train. In South America he must spend many 
days in getting acquainted with a single firm. He must entertain 
them socially and make himself very agreeable to them. He must 
not mention his business er suggest showing samples, but must wait 
for the firm to invite him to do so. Doubtless this delay and cir- 
cumlocution inherent in the Latin-Americans, are offensive to the 
direct-speaking Anglo-Saxon and with other reasons, serve to ex- 
plain why we have not sought more trade in South America. 

Language has been another bar to our interests. More stress is 
now laid upon the teaching of Spanish in our schools, but the 
methods so far used and the standards required frequently fail 
to develop sufficient familiarity with the language to serve the 
best commercial ends. Europeans are natural linguists. Many 
of them live near more than one frontier and speak several lan- 
guages with great fluency. Americans have actually been sent to 
South America with little more than a reading knowledge of 
Spanish. Such men in competition with Europeans who have ab- 
solute command of the language, can only fall behind in the race. 

South American trade has been sought by some of our firms 
to absorb their surplus of goods at certain seasons. Some dealers 
have liked our goods and have broken off connections with pre- 
vious sources of supply. On sending a second order to the Ameri- 
can firm, however, they were informed that the demand for that 
kind of goods in the United States had become so great that they 
would be unable to ship any more for six months. This proved 
very disconcerting to the South American customer and has led 
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to much prejudice against our trade. If we really want the trade, 
we must give it good and uniform service and not use South 
America as a dumping ground for surplus goods when it suits 
our convenience so to do. 

Another drawback is the customary long credit desired and ex- 
pected by the South American. This is indeed a source of irri- 
tation, but it is a condition that we must meet if we wish to get 
the trade. An ameliorating circumstance is the fact that a 
higher price is charged for the goods to offset the long credit. 
These long deferred payments require direct banking facilities, 
which we have not yet secured there and which take long years 
to establish. In no other respect does the American firm feel the 
handicap more than in this, for banking is almost entirely in the 
hands of German, English and other competitors, who have little 
motive to encourage our trade. If Americans were alive to their 
opportunities, they would establish a great Bank of North Amer- 
ica with branches in all the countries. 

Having no merchant marine, we have shiftlessly sent our goods 
in foreign vessels. Very convenient, to be sure, but the English 
or German captain will naturally favor shippers of his own 
country and can easily throw out disparaging remarks or even 
place disagreeable obstructions in the way of smooth trading. If 
we had ships of our own, with sailings conveniently arranged for 
our own trade, then all the circumstances would be such as to 
foster our own interests and increase American prestige with those 
countries. Our poverty of ships is felt with double severity dur- 
ing the present war, for German vessels are swept from the sea 
and English ships are largely drafted into the Admiralty ser- 
vice or pressed into the carrying trade of munitions and supplies 
for the Allied nations. Had we the ships, we could have profited 
immensely during the past two years, by entering the South 
American trade at a time when its usual sources of supply were 
eut off by war. As it is, although our shipyards are all working 
over-time, the war will very likely end before we shall have ves- 
sels eneugh to equip us for this trade. 

Apart from these practical considerations, the chief obstacles 
to our obtaining a larger share in South American trade consist 
in certain well marked American traits. Our inventive and in- 
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dustrial proclivities enable us to quickly devise and manufacture 
the goods best adapted for the use of our own people. These, we 
triumphantly label as the best in the world and are apt to con- 
sider similar goods made by other nations as inferior. When it 
comes to trading with South America, we say: “Here are our 
goods, the same as we use ourselves. They have been produced 
by the most advanced processes of manufacture on the planet.” 
The South American, living in a different climate, with different 
traditions and tastes, naturally requires some modifications in the 
kind of goods and his reasons, did we but know them, would be 
good ard sufficient. The German or the English merchant be- 
gins in an entirely different way. ‘He goes to South America 
and finds just what kind of goods the people want. He then 
goes home and manufactures that identical thing, making special 
machinery for the purpose if necessary. 

Let us suppose a case in which the South American customer 
asks to have the goods done up in green wrappers. The Ameri- 
can merchant would very likely say: “We have always done them 
up in pink wrappers. The wrapper doesn’t make any difference 
anyway. If pink wrappers are good enough at home, I guess they 
will do for you.” The Germans, however, would promptly pro- 
vide the green wrappers, thereby pleasing the customer and per- 
manently securing his trade. Then in the matter of packing 
goods, the American packs them in light cases, such as he would 
use for transport between New York & Chicago. As ships usu- 
ally anchor in South American harbors and have their cargoes 
discharged in lighters and as cases of goods are thrown violently 
and promiscuously into the lighters, the American packages fre- 
quently break open with damage to their contents. This has 
often occurred, even after repeated requests and warnings. 
The German and English shippers pack goods in small, strong 
cases, bound with metal if necessary and they are delivered safely. 
Americans are careless about bills-of-lading, giving a general bill, 
without indicating what is in each package. This creates confu- 
sion and delay with the customs authorities. Again American 
merchants are so in the habit of selling goods “f. 0. b. New York,” 
allowing the buyer to figure out and pay the freight, duties, cart- 
age, insurance, exchange and other charges, that the South 
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American buyer is very likely to say after one such experience, 
that he will never do this again, but will buy of Germany instead. 
The German agent would approach him after this fashion: “We 
will deliver these goods here in your store, freight, duties and 
everything else paid, for so many dollars per gross.” 

Reflection upon these tendencies in trade reveals to us certain 
little suspected aspects of American character, of which we have 
no great reason to be proud. We extol ourselves as a free and 
open-minded people, readily adapting ourselves to new conditions. 
We have often pointed to other nations as being bound by tradi- 
tion and antiquated customs; and yet in the matter of trade, it 
is ourselves who have been arbitrary and unwilling to change— 
unwilling to accommodate those with whom we trade—unwilling to 
treat them as equals and to give them such satisfaction as we 
should desire were we in their places. 

Our failures in South American trade are due in part to the 
superficial way in which we have regarded the matter. We have 
taken it in a casual way, have sent men there on flying trips, 
without proper understanding of the language and have tried to 
dump our surplus goods in off seasons. Worse than this, we have 
sent any old merchandise to suit our fancy, poorly packed, wrong- 
ly addressed and listed in yards and inches instead of in the 
metric system, which is customary in South America. 

The fact is that in order to establish permanent trade rela- 
tions, we must go farther and invest our money in South Ameri- 
can enterprises. We must become identified with its life and 
spirit and with its undertakings. Some of our citizens must go 
there to live and must marry there. These are the things that 
would beget confidence in our sincerity and would build up busi- 
ness relations with the strongest possible ties. These are not mere 
fancies, but represent what the Germans and English have already 
done. The question is: “Do we want the trade badly enough to 
pay the price ?”’ 

Roger W. Babson, in his book entitled, “The Future of South 
America,” mentions the following incident related to him by a 
leading Argentine banker: “Some people secured a franchise for 
a street railway in an important Argentine city. Knowing our 
New York and Philadelphia traction magnates, the promoters of- 
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fered the proposition to capitalists in those cities. The United 
States financiers, however, had never been to Argentina. They 
laughed at the idea of this South American city wanting such an 
elaborate system ; so they turned itdown. The Argentines then ap- 
pealed to Germany. The Germans accepted the offer at once. They 
not only built the property, but they built it quickly and finely. 
It is the most attractive system that I ever have seen. It is far 
ahead of anything in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, or any 
other large North American city. ‘It is equipped with German 
machinery. It is a great big advertisement for Germany every 
day. It has resulted in selling scores of millions of dollars worth 
of other German electrical machinery. Even our own United 
States corporations are now buying their electrical machinery for 
use in South America from Germans. The Germans ventured 
and they won. . . The English have ventured and have won. If 
you will venture you can win likewise. But you can never win 
by refusing to buy Argentine securities, by refraining from in- 
vesting money in Argentina, or by asking for cash in advance.” 
Our backwardness in grasping South American trade is well Shown 
by the fact that there are fewer United States citizens in Argen- 
tina than there were thirty years ago. ! 

Our failure to secure more than a small portion of South Ameri- 
can trade during the present war is not alone due to lack of 
ships. The organization of banks and commission houses grad- 
ually built up by European nations through several decades can- 
not be duplicated by us in a few months or even years: The 
friendly relations existing for long periods of time and fostered 
in every possible way, will serve to turn much of the trade back 
to European merchants and sympathy for their misfortunes will 
be a powerful factor in the matter. 

Our lack of enterprise, startling as it is, is not however, entirely 
due to national stupidity. There is a deeper and underlying reason, 
which lies at the basis of all national development. The foreign 
commerce of nations proceeds by three distinct stages. First, the 
nation exports raw materials. These consist of lumber, ores, of 
grain and other agricultural products, wool or cotton and hides. 
As industry develops, however, they are replaced by manufactured 
products, such as textiles, boots and shoes, machinery, typewrit- 
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ers, watches and bicycles. These have all had labor expended 
upon them and form a far more profitable commerce than the 
handling of crude products of the soil. The United States has 
now reached this second stage. The third stage is reached when 
a country becomes fully developed and densely populated. It con- 
sists, not in the exportation of goods, but in the exportation of 
capital. This occurs when the country cannot further increase 
its home resources and its capital flows out to develop rich and 
unoccupied lands in distant parts. Under these conditions a 
more lucrative use of the surplus wealth can be made abroad in 
the less developed countries than at home. .England and Germany 
are now in this third stage. This explains England’s extensive 
colonial policy and Germany’s later desire for the same kind of 
expansion. Such nations readily colonize and develop the re- 
sources of distant lands. 

The United States, busy with its own development, has had lit- 
tle incentive to invest in South American lands and mines. Ger- 
many and England, however, have had the greatest incentive to 
do so. Circumstances have led to their getting the initial grip 
upon our southern neighbor. We shall wake up later, when we 
desire to occupy this field and find it pre-empted. If we get our 
proper share, it will be against great odds, although the same sort 
of persistence and enterprise that the European nations have used 
will bring success in the end. Germany was for many years in- 
different to the possession of colonies and England gathered them 
in. Suddenly Germany awoke to the situation in 1883 and ever 
since has been making frenzied attempts to secure a few outlying 
colonies. Such will be our awakening with regard to South 
America. The laws of development are unerring and a nation’s 
appetite comes only when the physical need exists. 

Looked at as a matter of business, we should ordinarily say 
that our Country should have foreseen the need of South Ameri- 
can trade and should have taken steps many years ago to secure 
it. Whether we could have then established ourselves in such a 
way as to secure the trade and hold it, without neglecting our home 
development, is a question. It must be recognized that we are 
still in the second stage of commercial development—selling our 
manufactured products. We must also admit that two active 
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nations, England and Germany, have for many years been in the 
third stage, exporting capital and developing banking systems 
and other undertakings abroad. These facts would have made it 
difficult for us to compete with these nations ; doubly so because we 
should not have been in the right stage of development for such 
competition. The Germans and English certainly understand 
foreign trade and are expert in carrying it on. Germany has sep- 
arate colleges to train men for foreign commerce. Such facilities 
and such experience cannot be extemporized, but have been the 
fruit of definite and of long continued effort. 

At first glance this South American trade appears to be a busi- 
ness problem, but the longer we look at it the more clearly do we 
see the larger handwriting of manifest destiny. When we later 
on enter the third stage of national commercial life, we shall have 
the desire, the hunger even, to invest our surplus largely in de- 
veloping other lands. The struggle will be fieree—a trade war, 
which some already prophesy. Our difficulties will be great, but 
once our appetite is aroused and our purpose set in that direction, 
our part of the contest will proceed without artificial stimulation. 
We shall be handicapped at the start, but American persistence 
and energy can be trusted in many a predicament. Let us hope 
that, however difficult the problem, we shall be equal to its solution. 











The Teaching of Thrift in Schools 


Tuomas ALexanver Baaes, M. A., Putiapetpnt, Pa. 


O more significant movement has arisen in America 

during the last year than the nation-wide campaign 

N for thrift. The movement has proved successful 

because timely, and because it has enjoyed the ac- 

5 wummcmmnte tive co-operation of the schools, the press and pulpit 

of the country. 

American schools have played a conspicuous part 

in the present endeavor to focus national attention 

on thrift. February 3rd, 1916, was declared national THRIFT 

DAY and far and wide in every state of the Union the day was 

enthusiastically celebrated. In the various schools special ad- 

dresses and lectures were given; special prizes for essays on thrift 

were offered. The meaning of thrift, its objects and benefits, was 

explained to school children and through them to many more pa- 

rents and adults. Similar exercises were held February 3rd, 1917 
and will be on each succeeding annual THRIFT DAY. 

There can be no doubt in the minds of clear-thinking Americans 
as to the imperative necessity of thrift. Thanks to opportunities 
afforded by the war, we are today the most prosperous nation in 
the world, and, among certain very large classes of the nation, 
probably the most reckless of expenditure. Thrift under such 
conditions is a hard-learned lesson. We are learning it—slowly. 
And in this, the schools of America have been and may be still 
further the means of rapid and efficient instruction. 

Thrift lends itself readily to practical demonstration in the 
schoolroom. It is so essentially a part of successful living that its 
ramifications are discoverable under almost every head of the cur- 
riculum. The three R’s, history, geography, literature, nature 
study and manual work are indeed but a few of the subjects with 
which thrift may be correlated. And in the institution of the 
school savings bank is a permanent object lesson working out di- 
rectly under the eyes of each pupil. 

For some very cogent reason, American schools have not been 
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so progressive as one would expect in this matter of teaching thrift 
to children. There has been in many schedules a weekly lesson 
on thrift, but few specific efforts to teach thrift in the only work- 
manlike manner, i. e., indirectly and correlatively. Educators 
have long since been agreed as to the failure of the direct method 
of moral instruction. Too many children can parrot and indite 
beautiful essays on cleanliness with fingers ink-stained and grimy ; 
too many scholars write prose-poems on thrift and squander pen- 
nies in candy with most matter-of-fact indifference. 

This remissness is further reflected in America’s tardiness to 
adopt the institution of school savings banks. It is only within 
recent years that the school savings bank plan has made any head- 
way and even that has been grudgingly conceded. Plainly, the 
conception of thrift among our teachers and instructors is not an 
acceptable one and in this manner of thinking, the schools are 
in accordance with the nation. 

In the days of Benjamin Franklin, thrift was a vital force. 
Fortune smiled upon us and the virtue fell into disfavor. Pros- 
perity inevitably begets extravagance. As Bacon expressed it: 
“Prosperity doth best discover vice ;. adversity doth best discover 
virtue.” Small wonder today, when swollen and flushed with war 
profits, that the American people have little patience with thrift. 
And it is therefore not surprising that American school adminis- 
tration has been tardy to endorse instruction in thrift and to stimu- 
late its practice by providing and encouraging school savings in- 
stitutions, 

Leaner years and harder conditions made thrift a necessity in 
Europe—a ‘fact to which bear witness the majority of our foreign- 
born citizens. It was Germany, the founder of savings banks 
who established the first school savings bank in 1820 at Gozlar, 
a small mining town in the Harz Mountains. The idea was 
adopted by France in 1834, by Belgium in 1866, and later by 
Scotland, Switzerland, Austria, Italy and England. In these 
countries, particularly in France and Belgium, the school savings 
bank is a recognized educational institution. 

In America, school savings banks were first introduced in 1885, 
when Mr. J. H. Thiry adapted the European system for use in 
the public schools of Long Island City, New York. Progress has 
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been slow and steady. At the end of 1909, there were 108 cities 
in the United States with school savings banks. 

America will continue unthrifty so long as our educators delay 
the general establishment of school savings banks. Said Hum- 
boldt: “Whatever we wish to see introduced in the life of a nation 
must be first introduced into its schools.” Few will deny the 
indispensability of thrift as a factor in continuous national great- 
ness. It is no hyperbole to say that the future greatness of 
America is indissolubly connected with the panty and promo- 
tion of thrift in our schools. 

Testimony is abundant in cities with school savings banks as 
to their beneficial influence on scholars and even parents. Chil- 
dren learn the value of thrift from its practice among their play- 
fellows and are quick to go and do likewise. According to 
teachers’ reports, the thrift habit is easily acquired after such 
an object lesson, and, once acquired, it is seldom discarded. 
Among boys, the school savings bank habit tends to reduce smoking, 
gambling and other pernicious indulgences. Children become 
less and less disposed to spill pennies on candies and confection- 
eries. It is not an uncommon experience for candy and confec- 
tionery stores in the neighborhood of schools to go completely 
out of business when the school savings bank system is adopted. 

The great virtue of this method of inculcating thrift is that 
the child does not rely solely on precept. Here precisely is the 
teacher’s opportunity.. The school savings bank may be used to 
excellent advantage to further the indirect thrift teaching af- 
forded by other lessons in the curriculum. The teaching of 
thrift in arithmetic lessons devoted, say to compound and simple 
interest, in bookkeeping lessons and other commercial courses, is 
obviously inherent, and thrift for the child is no longer an ab- 
stract noun but a vital force whose value and utility are practi- 
cally demonstrated. 

The business of conducting a school savings bank, further, can 
give scholars a real insight into business methods. In one school 
in the middle west, the children themselves take complete charge 
on Savings Day, which occurs once a week. On that day the 
children appoint a receiving teller who enters all deposits in 
ledger and pass-books; a paying teller who makes payment after 
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careful scrutiny of withdrawal forms; a special messenger who 
takes receipts to the school director by whom in turn they are 
sent to the bank. Such procedure, coupled with intelligent dis- 
cussion in class of the various terms of financial phraseology 
gives children an unquestionably better understanding of money 
and its uses. 

But the real and most significant of the many benefits of the 
school savings bank system is the subconscious, unobstrusive 
habituation to thrift. The saving habit grows upon the child 
and continues in the adult. Children rise to a true conception 
of thrift as not meanness, but management in affairs of: time, 
energy, health, as well as money. That the child depositor in 
the school savings bank becomes the father of the thrifty man 
is the universal testimony. It has been computed that in Ger- 
many more than three-fourths of existing savings bank deposits 
result from school savings banks—this in a country whose aver- 
age of depositors is considerably higher than most nations. The 
thoughts of youth, sings the poet, are long, long thoughts: the 
habits of youth are strong, strong habits. The habit of thrift 
implanted in youth is ineradicable. Thrift in a nation bespeaks 
progress; it means a wiser, more efficient and characterful citi- 
zenry recognizing and cheerfully performing its duties to itself, 
its neighbors and the state. 

“The aim of education,” the learned Doctor James Ward puts 
it, “is efficiency for the highest life.’ This aim, the teaching 
of thrift by practical methods, directly promotes, for thrift in the 
final analysis is the highest notch of efficiency. Let us strive, 
one and all, for greater efficiency in the teaching of this efficiency. 
Its achievement is indispensable to the safety, honor and welfare 
of the nation. 








Some Opportunities That Come to Country 
School Masters 


Garey C. Myers, Pr. D., Brooxtyn Trarnine ScHoor 
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I. 


ume TT problem of the rural school is now among the 

foremost, on the tongue and pen of pedagogues. 

T This problem is of vital interest to the writer for 

= he once was pupil, then schoolmaster, in a good 

= old fashioned country school. Since then the 

country school has gradually advanced; but it 

still bids fair to offer to the fervent conscientious 

ES choolnian a lot of opportunities which, it seems, 
not many teachers of the country school have grasped. 

In one particular the teacher in the district school has failed 
most fatally, that is, to lead the country child to have a healthy 
attitude toward country folk and life and places. First of all 
the text-book is a handicap. The average book from which the 
country child gets most of what he learns at school, was written 
by a city schoolman, with the city child in view. The illustra- 
tions are most suited to the city child, and the wealth and splendor 
of the city and the town are magnified. ‘The poverty and suf- 
ferings attending city life, on the other hand, are rarely noted, 
while the wealth and beauty, health and freedom of the country 
scarcely get a mention. In consequence, many country lads and 
lassies long to see the wealth and wonders of the “promised land,” 
the city. 

To face this problem fairly, the teacher needs to have a genu- 
ine appreciation of the country. He needs to know it, to under- 
stand its difficulties and to recognize its unworked wealth. He 
should know what makes, a farmer prosper and what makes him 
poor. He should be familiar with the most up-to-date princi- 
ples of home hygiene, advanced practices in domestic science and 
economy, scientific farming, gardening, fruit growing, stock and 
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poultry raising. He ought to be the leader of the neighborhood 
in culture and refinement. In art, in music, in use of oral Eng- 
lish and in literary tastes he should be a fit criterion. The 
birds, the trees, the plants and flowers, he should know by name, 
and he should see the beauties in the hills and mountains, the 
babbling brooks, the growing grain and waving grass, the snow 
clad fields and forests. The social needs of his community should, 
furthermore, solicit his acquaintance. If he who teaches country 
children, only knew their present life and native neighborhood, 
he could afford, perhaps, to go without the lifeless Latin, and 
the weary wars of foreign ancient Rome. 

Granting that the teacher in the district school is qualified, 
he could rise above the text-book. The work at home, the kitch- 
en, the family’s health, their food and clothes and sleeping 
room, the barn, the stable, the horse and cow, the hens and pigs, 
the grain and grass, the seed and harvest, the farm machinery, 
the fields and their soils, the garden and the orchards, all, are 
open books from which the child should learn to read and study. 
Leading from these things at home the child could pretty clearly 
understand how farmers do and what they do, who live in other 
sections of the country and the world. The advantages and 
disadvantages could he compared. The child could be led 
to see that different parts of the country produce different things 
and that the remnant of the farmer’s produce, not consumed at 
home, is sold and sent by rail elsewhere to be consumed or manu- 
factured into finished goods. These things could be classified 
and their ultimate destiny could be pointed out. From these 
facts the child could get a fair appreciation of trade and com- 
merce. By all means the life, the food, the clothes and recrea- 
tion of the country community should be studied in the school, 
and, in line with the above, these factors could be studied in 
other neighborhoods and states and countries. No better line 
of interests to children can be found than the plays of children 
who inhabit other climes. Likewise the kind of work other peo- 
ples have; its pleasantness and difficulties; the hours of labor 
and the hours of leisure; the holidays and how they are cele- 
brated ; and especially, the many advantages in these respects the 
country people have, which their city cousins do not enjoy, all 
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would be most fascinating to the country child. Moreover, such 
knowledge would pay a profit, for, thereby the social interest 
of the child would grow and his horizon broaden, and people of 
remotest places would catch up a consciousness that they are in- 
dispensable to the universal brotherhood of man, 

In these respects the newspaper and the mfgazine could help. 
Thanks to the excellence of rural mail delivery, a good city 
daily could arrive at every country sohool, almost on time. The 
school board should provide it even at the cost cf limiting other 
supplies. Otherwise the teacher should subscribe. Indeed no 
teacher should feel too poor to pay a cent a day to get the daily 
news about the world. His daily, added to the school’s, or sup- 
plemented by several other dailies from the home, would be an 
excellent asset for any school. ‘Thereby children could get dif- 
ferent points of view. In every way the teacher should do all 
possible to get a daily paper into every home of the community and 
to get the families, through the children, interested in news worth 
while. Likewise he should encourage subscription to good maga- 
zines; by some means he should see that each school is pro- 
vided with several good ones. These factors would give the 
child a world vision, something to dream about and some ideals 
toward which to aspire. The local paper likewise has its place. 
Let one or two of the children who excel in written composition 
write the local news and let them gather local happenings from 
their schoolmates. Sometimes the teacher could submit a good es- 
say from the school for publication; or, perfect attendance, as 
well as any kind of social or academic excellence, could be 
reported for the neighborhood to read. Thereby the school 
would magnify its individuality,‘the community would share the 
interest of the school and the pupils’ interest would become pro- 
nounced. 

Correlative with content of curricula, the virtues, thrift, and 
eare of property should be emphasized. Children should be 
taught to save, and to spend judiciously. Purchasing, as well 
as marketing should be studied; and children early should be 
led to learn what things cost, what cost means in terms of wages 
earned, and products sold. Care of clothing and of other pri- 
vate property should be urged. Along with care of private prop 
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erty the greatest emphasis should be put upon the care of public 
property. Children should be taught that the school plant with 
all its equipment, including the free books and supplies, are rare 
gifts to them by the community, that their fathers helped to pay 
for them, that they are sacred, that to injure them is worse than 
it is to injure their own father’s property, since the community 
has loaned these things and puts them in the children’s trust. 
The teacher should lose no opportunity to teach the sanctity of 
public property and to see to it that the child is careful with his 
books, and saving with supplies. Indeed there ought to be somu 
standard scheme whereby the child and parents are held to strict 
accountability for the public goods they get. If in school, the 
child learns the proper attitude toward public property, he can 
well be trusted later to have charge of public funds of the com- 
munity. Along with careless use of public school property there 
develops in the country (there is seems to be most pronounced) 
the distorted notion that the average public servant is, or will 
become, a. rascal, to squander public funds. Therefore, along 
with emphasis upon economy of public property should evolve 
within the school a concept of honor and responsibility in public 
service, a respect for law and for officials, and a zeal to see that 
every boy shall be fitted to become a public servant, and especially 
fit to ballot for the worthy public officer. 

Likewise the child should learn good manners, to respect the feel- 
ings and the rights of others. From this he can see that puni- 
tive laws are necessary, only because some are not courteous to 
their fellow men and not considerate of their rights. Hence he 

can infer the source of government and the way to live above 
the law. And so, through the lessons of common courtesy and 
care of property the child should learn that he enjoys a Jot of 
benefits from the community, and that he owes the community 
a service in return. Too long we have been teaching the boys 
and girls that they must be senators and presidents in order to 
be great. We need rather to begin to teach them that simple 
service in the community where they chance to be is where true 
greatness lies. 

One big avenue of service to the neighborhood is in the con- 
servation of its health. For this to be realized the individual 
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must be healthy; the family must be well. The home and fam- 
ily, then, should be the primer of hygiene. Not merely cost of 
food but wholesomeness and toothsomeness as well should be 
considered. The country folk have active appetites, their food 
is plentiful and generally it has variety. However, the country 
people suffer more dyspeptic ills perhaps, than do the city folks. 
As a rule, the farmer eats too much, and certainly too much fat 
of the cured pork kind. He also has a superfluity of pies and 
pastries. The average farmer’s wife delights to please his ap- 
petite but she is not always quite solicitous of his stomach’s wel- 
fare. She does some experimenting but as a rule she cooks 
about the same as her grandmother did. Now let us hope that 
soon the country girl everywhere will be taught to cook and sew, 
to care for babies and the sick. The country child who is quite 
remote from the physician should be trained in the simple rudi- 
ments of first aid to the sick and injured. Foods for children, 
even for tiny ones, should be studied. Furthermore the teacher 
tactfully should try to get the mother interested in good litera- 
ture on infant care and feeding. The U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion has some valuable literature on this and other household 
matters that any one can have for a postal card. It is appalling 
what some country mothers feed to their tiny babies. Thanks to 
some magazines designed to help such mothers, progress has been 
promised. To the child a working knowledge about these funda- 
mental things in life would be vastly more worth while than a 
knowledge of the names of the ear’s three little bones, the names 
of the heart valves, or of how many juices enter the digestive 
tract. 

The child should know the meaning of contagions and how to 
guard against them, and infectious diseases. The school should 
cultivate in him a healthy attitude toward quarantine and vac- 
cination. Refusal to submit to quarantine, the child should un- 
derstand, is selfish and often a serious menace to his neighbor’s 
health, that to thus endanger lives of others wilfully is a crime. 
Fresh air and cleanliness should be held aloft as the most effec- 
tive weapons to combat diseases. In dress, in personal habits, 
and in ventilation of the schoolroom the teacher should be an 
example in the use of these health agents. Children should be 
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constantly reminded of the need of sleeping in fresh air, of liv- 
ing out of doors as much as possible, that the surest cure for 
colds is good pure air. Many country people sleep their winter 
nights through in tight shut rooms. When open cracks ad- 
mitted air all around the room that was well, but with modern 
houses where air can scarcely enter save by open door or win- 
dow, it is desperately wrong. While the houses have changed, 
the customs tend to stay, and, as a consequence, the average 
air breathed by the country sleeper is more vitiated than 
the air the city sleeper breathes. A good many also sleep above 
damp cellars, or next the ground, in damp and musty rooms. Flies 
in the country are so bad that the housewife seldom lets a ray 
of light into the rooms in summer, and in winter she is cautious 
of the use of fuel, hence the cold air must be quite shut out. 
No wonder the death rate from consumption in the country puz- 
zles the physician! Apropos of flies, the country school could 
do considerable to banish them. That they are germ dissemtna- 
tors all children need to know and that their number is commen- 
surate with the amount of decaying substances about the farm 
premises, and therefore their banishment is possible alone through 
cleanliness outside the farm house as well as cleanliness within. 
Incidentally the danger of fly poison in the house where small 
children are, could well be taught, and on the other hand the 
value of a fly-spat properly applied. 

Mud also is a menace to the country health. Much of it could 
be obliterated and feet that cannot shun it, rubbers ought to shield. 
“Dry feet and clothes” would be a valued motto fit for every 
district school. <A litile healthy exercise could drain the school 
yard, and where the task is too great for the teacher and his 
children he could create a sentiment, perhaps, that would !ead 
the school board to the task. The ideal teacher will allow no 
muddy feet to mar the schoolroom floor. Moreover he often 
dusts and sweeps, and he oils the floor occasionally. If he has 
the good fortune not to be the janitor he sees these duties done. 
In every way conceivable that teacher cares for the children’s 
health. Where the school doctor is provided this ideal teacher 
strives to create a healthy sentiment in the community, that will 
readily obey the doctor’s orders and advice. He teaches the ills 
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that come from swollen tonsils and from adenoids, and the handi- 
eaps of those who hear and see defectively. In case there is no 
school physician he diagnoses the most flagrant cases, and urges 
upon the parents to seek a specialist’s advice. Likewise he has 
an eye and ear for coughs and colds; he spares no effort to ap- 
prise the parent and to point out their dangers if protracted. 
He, furthermore, makes all these subjects of hygiene a part of 
daily lessons in the school. 

He teaches children to preserve their teeth, by frequent, regu- 
lar brushing and by semi-annual visits to the dentist. Perhaps 
he sets aside a day each year on which he has a tooth brush drill. 
A regularity in voluntary riddance of waste materials, as well as 
temperance, regularity, and proper mastication in the eating 
process he seeks to have his pupils aspire to and attain habitually. 
In short, he seeks to have his children live, as well as know, the 
fundamental laws of health. 

One of these laws most miserably violated by the average 
country person is perfect posture. The name of this law rarely 
graces country folk’s vocabulary. The country school child is sel- 
dom troubled with its meaning. Where is the country school 
where children sit and stand erect? Some there must be, but 
they are exceptional. The average country child is allowed to 
sit and stand, and lean and lounge almost as he chooses; neither 
is he taught to be physically alert and to respond quickly to com- 
mands that evoke concerted action. Perhaps some good habits of 
physical alertness would induce mental alertness. However, 
prompt reaction from the country child is slightly out of keeping 
with the individualizing atmosphere in which he grows. The 
country school needs a standard system of “setting up” drills 
somewhat after those of the New York City schools. The coun- 
try child therefore is sorely in need of physical education. To 
many country people such a statement seems absurd. The pitch- 
fork and the plow, the axe and saw, they say, give ample exer- 
cise for any man. Quite true! Their contribution is more than 
ample oftentimes; but the abundance is of exercise and not nec- 
essarily of physical culture. Few of the farmers’s tasks encour- 
age perfect posture ; most, on the other hand develop posture that 
is most imperfect. The fatigue of limbs and body makes him 
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tend to relax. Therefore when he rests, as well as when he works 
the farmer is not naturally induced to keep his head up and his 
shoulders back. Furthermore the social expectation in the coun- 
try does not always stimulate a perfect posture. These errors 
could be corrected by the proper mode of exercises. The country 
schoolmaster has the greatest opportunity. While in his school 
the child should develop habits of physical erectness that will 
abide with him through life. Moreover, a strong, well shaped 
physique is an ideal the teacher constantly should hold before the 
growing child. Thus with the world of truth about them, the 
good food available, the pure air to breathe, and the many 
chances to develop a body perfect in health and form, the country 
boys and girls need to be taught in school how to grasp these 
opportunities most effectively. 


To be continued. 








American Notes—Editorial 


Hon. P. P. Claxton, the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, has made an admirable constructive suggestion in relation to 
the food shortage resulting, in part at least, from the war condi- 
tions in Europe and affecting our own country as well as those more 
directly involved in the conflict. Noting the fact that most articles 
of food are consumed far from the place of production, thus in- 
creasing their cost to the consumer by the amount of the charges 
for storage, transportation and the profits of the middlemen, he 
suggests an economy that is “so simple and close at hand that, as 
is so frequently the case, it is overlooked.” This economy is the em- 
ployment of approximately 6,000,000 boys and girls between the 
ages of nine and sixteen, who shall be carefully instructed in prac- 
tical agriculture, by putting into the schools, for every hundred such 
children, one teacher skilled in gardening and paid for all the year. 
For 4,000,000 of these children, the commissioner says, there is ac- 
cess to back yards, side yards and vacant lots which might be cul- 
tivated as small gardens; and many live where space is available for 
chickens, ducks, or pigeons. He figures that an hour or two per 
day, of work for the boys and girls,—and adult men and women 
also, in many cases,—would be at once recreation, rest from routine, 
highly educational and productive of an enormous total in food 
values. 

“With some intelligent direction,” he says, “these school children 
and older boys and girls and men and women might easily produce 
on the available land an average of $75 each in vegetables and fruits 
for their own tables or for sale in their immediate neighborhood ; 
fresh and crisp through all the growing months and wholesomely 
canned and preserved for use in winter. This would add $750,000,- 
000 to the best form of food supply of the country without cost of 
transportation or storage and without profits of middlemen. The 
estimate is very conservative, as has been shown by many experi- 
ments.” 

The commissioner figures the cost of hiring the 40,000 teachers 
required by his plan,—at $500 a year each,—at a total of $20,000,- 
000. He adds: “There would be some eost for seeds and some for 
fertilizers and tools, but after the first year the cost of these last 
two items would be comparatively little. The proceeds would rep- 
resent profits to a greater extent than in any other kind of produc- 
tion. The miracle of it is in bringing together idle land on the 
one hand and idle children and tired people on the other. Alone, 
neither is productive, but all would be benefited by the combination 
even if the vegetables and fruits produced had no value: the land 
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by the cultivation, the children by the health-giving, educational 
labor, and the older peopie by the hours outdoors and the contact 
with the soil.” 

He claims that most of the 6,000,000 boys and girls who are to 
do this work are now idle_more than half the year. “They are in 
oe less than 1,000 hours in the year, and allowing 10 hours a 

day for sleep, are out of school more than 4,000 waking hours, more 

than an average of nine hours a day, not counting Sundays. Na- 
tional and State laws make it impossible for most of them to do 
any profitable work in mill, mine or shop, and many of them are 
forming habits of idleness and falling into vice. Even during the 
vacation months only about 10 per cent have any profitable empfoy- 
ment; only about 5 per cent. of them go away from their homes except 
for a few days. Still, they must live and be fed and clothed.” 

The honorable commissioner’s plan as thus outlined reads ex- 
ceedingly well. His presentation of the facts is certainly impressive 
If the people can get seven hundred odd million dollars worth of 
crisp, fresh, nourishing food, with a lot of good health, fresh strength, 
good habits, and wholesome fun thrown in, and all by the expendi- 
ture of a comparatively small sum of money and a little strength 
that is now being wasted, why, then, let us thank God and take 
courage. We can rout “ ‘he high cost of living” “horse, foot and 
dragoon,” and defy even the German submarines to starve us out. 
We “honestly believe that the commissioner has said something well 
worth saying, and well worth trying. But we should advise caution 
and conservation in experimentation, for a time; and without at 
all wishing to pose as incredulous critics, we would like to fully 
face a few difficulties likely to be encountered in carrying out the 
plan. 

First, where are we to find the 40,000 skilled teachers of garden- 
ing who will enter upon this service at a wage of $500 a year? 
Secondly, is there any available means of commanding the services 
of the 6,000,000 boys and girls for an hour or two a day? Suppose 
they would rather play ball or go afishing! Or, if the work is 
substituted for regular classroom work are the school plants to be 
kept running through the long vacation? And if so, will there 
not be a much larger cost than that for the special teachers referred 
to? 

Thirdly, Is not the cost for tools, fertilizer, etc., passed over rather 
lightly? In some parts of the country the soil may be so virgin, 
so mellow and rich, that but little labor or expense will be necessary 
to secure good crops. But as a rule we cannot in agriculture “take 
out” without we “put back.” In New England we are quite apt 
to put in fully as much as and oftentimes more than we get back, 
especially in our backyard farming. 

Once more no account is taken of such things as -bad seasons, 
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droughts or floods, excessive heat, early-frosts, insect pests (whose 
name is legion) and a thousand and one other disheartening con- 
ditions with which the farmer and the gardener are forever contend- 
ing. It is common experience to put in a certain crop one year 
and get splendid results; and then to do exactly the same thing next 
season, but have a very wet season entirely spoil the crop; and the 
third season may exactly reverse this and parch the earth into a 
barren desert until nothing can grow. It is easy to sit in one’s 
study and figure out millions of dollars in hens or onions, or black 
foxes. But to materialize either is another proposition. Neverthe- 
less the commissioner’s plan is so plausible that it deserves a hearing 
and some careful experimentation. 


The long voyage of the pupil through the grades, the high school, 
the university is fraught with dangers, and the shores are strewn 
with wrecks, many of which are distinctly attributable to poor sea- 
manship. These tragedies are most lamentable. They are difficult 
of tabulation but we venture to say that if one of our great educa- 
tional foundations should undertake a painstaking and thorough- 
going investigation and should give us the results in tables showing the 
number of pupils actually dropping out during a given year, grade 
by grade and class by class through the elementary, the high school 
and the college courses, with the real reasons therefor, we would be as- 
tonished by the result. And the tragedy would be intensified if we 
could add to the number those who just rub through, but who at the 
end of the course can show only a bare pass-mark and no real and 
adequate preparation for the work of life. This insufficiency, or in- 
efficiency, of much of our schooling is due to such a complexity of 
causes that it is exceedingly difficult often times, to determine which 
one or which ones have been the determinative reason for a pupil’s 
not doing well. Sometimes the fault is altogether with the school; 
and sometimes it is altogether with the pupil; and often it is partly 
the fault of both. Whatever the fault is and at whosesoever door 
it lies, the responsibility should be fixed wherever possible, and the 
remedy found where there is a remedy. Poor scholarship,—at any 
rate such as to necessitate positive failure and dropping out of school, 
should not be tolerated. It is a reproach to the whole educational 
system, a menace to society and it spells a ruined life to the indi- 
vidual. We believe that four-fifths of these lamentable wrecks might 
be prevented. 

There are many varieties of pupils who present themselves for ad- 
mission to our schools. The positively subnormal, defective ones 
may be disregarded in this brief discussion. They are soon strained 
out and should receive expert attention jn classes or institutions by 
themselves. There are a few upon the border line of subnormality 
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who may be greatly helped by careful personal treatment by sympa- 
thetic teachers. It is however the average pupil’s experiences of 
which we are thinking and which are so often dealt with so unsym- 
pathetically and unintelligently that such pupils are handicapped 
for life. 

In the main these average cases of poor scholarship are due to 
three or four common and simple reasons. We name, first, lack of 
interest on the part of the child. While this is primarily a fault 
of the child, it must be overcome in some way by the teacher or 
there will be no real progress. The indifferent pupil must be studied 
carefully and made the object of individual effort. There are few 
hopeless cases of this kind. 

We name secondly the overworked or the underfed child. The 
remedy in this case is obvious. A third case is that of the pupil 
who is so engaged in outside pleasures and diversions as to seriously 
neglect his school work. This is a common case and the teacher 
should consult the parents and there should be serious co-operative 
efforts to correct the difficulty and restore a proper balance between 
work and play. 

One of the more common causes of poor scholarship is discourage- 
ment. This usually arises from circumstances which might have 
been avoided. The pupil has been doing. well and has shown reason- 
able interest and progress in his school work, when he is taken ill 
and is obliged to stay out of school for a few days or weeks. When 
he comes back he finds that the class has gone on and he is “off the 
track.” Now this is where many scholarship lives are wrecked. The 
teacher is overworked with the large class and individual attention 
is given with difficulty. Perhaps several have been out at about the 
same time and so one or more of them is neglected. One of them is 
called upon to recite, but lacking the connection with what has gone 
before, he blunders. Young folks are usually far more sensitive than 
the average teacher realizes and when the class or the teacher in such 
circumstances laughs at the blundering attempts at recitation, or makes 
a harsh criticism, the sensitive soul is deeply wounded. The 
thoughtless teacher has made no effort to supply the missing links 
in the chain of knowledge, without which it is impossible to under- 
stand the problems that have now been reached by the rest of the 
class. So the unfortunates who have been out are left stranded on 
the rocks and shoals of ignorance and misunderstanding. We be- 
lieve that thousands of careers are wrecked in this precise way 
every year, in schools of various kinds, throughout the country. 

For this and other difficulties of a like nature, there are several 
remedies: (1) Special attendance teachers whose duty it is to re- 
cord and investigate all absences and in conference with class teach- 
ers see to it that work missed is promptly made up; (2) special at- 
tention on the part of regular class teachers, to the needs of absen- 
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tees, with careful personal coaching after school hours until the 
absentee has fully caught up; (3) the establishment of a double 
yearly entrance and graduation, one set of pupils entering in Sep- 
tember as Division A, and another in February as Division B, the 
one ultimately finishing the course in June and the other in Feb- 
ruary. This enables the handicapped pupil to drop back a division 
(half year) in case of necessity, without losing a whole year of time, 
and repeating an entire year’s work. , 

There may be other ways short of dropping back into the class 
below and taking the whole year’s work over again,—which is usually 
regarded as a disgrace and often in itself wrecks the career of the 
victim. But there are many schools where little or nothing is done 
for the unfortunately retarded pupil. And the fact is a blot upon 
our school system and our civilization. 


A course of study and outlines in sanitation and hygiene for schools 
has been prepared by Professor F. M. Gregg, of the State Normal 
School at Peru, Nebraska, which should be assimilated by schools 
everywhere. It strikes us as being a remarkably thorough and able 
presentation of a topic that is timely and important wherever young 
people are assembled for instruction and training for citizenship. 
Two diagrams at the opening of this monograph show the propor- 
tionate causes of death in the United States and in Nebraska. “Catch- 
ing” diseases are responsible for 52% in the country as a whole but 
for only 26.5% in Nebraska. Only 2% of the entire population of 
the country die of old age. But in Nebraska the percentage is 5.5%. 
The section of this monograph, on Sanitation of the School Property 
is admirable. The “Emergency Outfit” and the “Red Cross” outfit 
are timely. The “Teacher’s Problems” are well stated. The bulk 
of the monograph is taken up with health work and hygienic instruc- 
tion in eight grades, grade by grade, the aim, the method of pro- 
cedure, amount of time, and several illustrative lessons being given. 





That Master of teaching, Dr. Reuben Post Halleck of Louisville, 
Ky., has published a leaflet giving a Teachers’ Annual Inventory 
of Personal Growth which any teacher would do well to read and 
ponder. We quote one brief paragraph from it as follows: “English 
is the universal tool of all teachers. In what ways have you become 
more expert in its use during the past year? How many words have 
you moved up from your semi-passive to your active vocabulary? 
Can you give an explanation or ask a question without wallowing 
around? Do pupils understand a greater percentage of what you 
say, twenty-five, or forty, or sixty, or seventy-five per cent. of your 
talks or explanations? Some think that sixty per cent. of what the 
majority of teachers say is not clearly understood.” 
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The Children’s Bureau, at Washington, suggests that the 1917 
Baby Week bids fair to be an even bigger, more worth while celebra- 
tion than last year’s. The Bureau is ‘making the following sugges- 
tions: Have your Baby Week from the 1st to the 6th of May, if 
possible. ‘This date has been agreed upon by the Bureau and the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs as the time best adapted to 
the varying conditions of different states. “Remember the older 
babies. As one woman stated it: ‘It requires only 12 months for 
a baby to become 1 year old and no longer subject to the hazards 
of “infant mortality,” but there are still many risks for him to en- 
counter ; he is still absolut ely helpless, although increasingly charm- 
ing, and his parents are as eager to keep him well and happy, as 
desirous of sound advice, as they were last year. Open out the 1917 
Baby Week to include all ‘children still at home with their mothers.’ 
Remember the mothers. Well-cared for, healthy mothers are neces- 
sary for the health and happiness of their babies. Find out what 
your community is doing to ensure to every mother skilled. advice 
and adequate care be fore her baby is born and during her confine- 
ment, and give the importance of protecting the mother a prominent 
place in the educational work of the campaign. And one word to 
communities where infantile paralysis has been epidemic: Mothers 
should be urged to leave the baby at home during Baby Week. Any 
feature of the campaign involving the bringing together of numbers 
of babies must of course be omitted, but such features are not essen- 
tial to the interest and success of a campaign. And Baby Week will 
afford an excellent opportunity for giving information as to the prop- 
er physical training of children with paralyzed muscles.” The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau has a bulletin of suggestions for Baby Week cam- 
paigns which may be had upon request, and it is now preparing a 
revised edition describing the interesting new features reported from 
the 1916 campaigns. 











Foreign Notes 


ENGLAND—CONFERENCES.—The educational event of the winter 
in England was the annual conference of educational associations held 
in London in January, on which occasion twenty-two different bodies 
were represented. The mectings were marked by an unusual tone 
of hopefulness, arising from the conviction that certain long needed 
reforms in the English system of‘education are practically assured. 
The appointment of Dr. Fisher as president of the board of education 
is regarded as proof that the Government will enter heartily into 
the reform movement. In respect to the main directions in which 
change or development is required, there is remarkable uniformity 
on the part of all the educational associations as to the following 
needs: Additiona] provision for the improvement and extension of 
the education of the masses; such changes in respect to the scholar- 
ship system as shall insure the greatest helpfulness from these funds ; 
and a development of higher education with direct reference to the 
industrial and commercial demands of the nation. In addition to 
the educational associations, these purposes have been already ap- 
proved by the trade unions, the great cooperative societies, and the 
chambers of commerce throughout-the kingdom. The keynote of the 
discussions was sounded in the declaration of the master of Balliol 
College that “it is impossible to have a commonwealth which es- 
tablishes a federation of democracies with a profoundly uneducated de- 
mocracy at the center.” 

The presidential address before the Teachers’ Guild was delivered 
by Professor Gilbert Murray, eminent both as a scholar and publicist, 
who took for his subject “An Educated Nation.” He noted as hope- 
ful signs of the times that the demand for education had become 
a real, living issue. It is met by “an increase of secondary schools 
and by a wonderful growth of modern universities which are produc- 
ing young men and women of a really high and disinterested stand- 
ard of life.” He characterized the “Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion” “as a working class aristocracy setting itself to achieve educa- 
tion.” “They are seeking: knowledge,” he said, “in the spirit of the 
great scholars of the Rennaissance.” 

Dr. Findlay, the well-known professor of education in the Uni- 
versity of Manchester, took for his theme “The School,” ‘and epito- 
mized his views as follows: 

Children will never be enabled to use their best powers in 
the service of the nation until school and industry, school 
and garden, school and workshop are associated as allies in 
the task of education, with the family as third partner. 
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The drift of opinion in regard to several current questions is in- 
dicated by the resolutions of societies specially interested in the same. 
The Modern Language Association adopted the following resolution : 
That the organization in schools of advanced humanistic 
education, based on modern languages and literatures, is one 
of the educational needs of the moment. 

The Association of Public School Science Masters unanimously 
agreed “that for purposes of science teaching in general education, 
(1) elasticity is essential and (2) freedom to draw on all subjects 
is advantageous and desirable.” 

In the Historical Association it was moved with approval that the 
study of history‘should be approac ‘hed through that of the political 
community in which the pupils live. Before the same Association, 
Professor Harte. representing the Exeter branch emphasized the im- 
portance of the study of foreign history, which, he said, “would result 
in the growth of a sober and intelligent patriotism.” 

These citations illustrate the spirit that is moving among educa- 
tors in England. 


MOVEMENTS IN THE INTERESTS OF WOMEN.—The commission ap- 
pointed by the French Legislature for investigating and advising as 
to proposed reforms in secondary education for young women has 
presented a report to the superior council which, after a review of 
all the conditions bearing upon the subject, presents a plan of in- 
struction differing in some respects from that at present in force. 
According to this plan, a complete lycée for girls would comprise an 
elementary class for pupils 8 years ‘of age, two years primary class 
for ages 9 and 10, and six years of secondary studies, ages 11 to 17. 
The secondary division will be organized in two periods, one of four 
years, the other, two. The course of study for the first year will be 
common to all the pupils. In the second year Latin will be optional 
and may be continued throughout the remainder of the course. 
Those who complete the full course of study will be eligible for the 
diploma examination which, in the case of the students taking Latin, 
will be equivalent in value with the baccalaureate. The provision 
for an optional course in Latin responds to a demand on the part 
of women that they shall have equal opportunities with men to pre- 
pare themselves for university study and for the higher teaching 
positions. 

The importance of the service of women in connection with edu- 
cation gains increased recognition in many countries. In Quebec a 
movement has been started to change the education law in order to 
admit women to serve on school boards. They already have this 
privilege in New Brunswick where they often head the polls. 
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Influential women in Poona, India, are moving for a general course 
of education for girls in which prominence shall be given to domestic 
subjects, including cookery. It is interesting to note that the editor 
of Indian Education expresses the opinion that Hindoo women need 
no instruction in the domestic arts excepting that which comes to them 
through their family influence and traditions. 


CurRENT MoveMENTsS IN France.—The Minister of Public In- 
struction in France has recently issued an elaborate circular urging 
members of the educational service, officials as well as teachers, to 
engage in the struggle against alcoholism. Teachers are advised to 
adopt the course of instruction in this subject comprised in a cir- 
cular issued August 2, 1895, in which instruction with respect to 
the evils of alcohol is combined with lessons in hygiene, chemistry, 
natural history, and ethics. The circular requires all schools to take 
part in this instruction and announces that it will be included in 
the programs of continuation schools. In this connection, it is stated 
that a law will shortly be passed making the maintenance of con- 
tinuation schools obligatory and requiring the attendance of all young 
people who have passed the customary school period. 


VocaTionaL Gurpancre in Lonpon.—An important feature of the 
general system of technical education maintained in London is the 
formation of consultative committees the main purpose of which is 
to assist educational institutions in establishing closer relations with 
employers and to advise as to practical courses of study that will 
prepare their students for remunerative positions. Examples of the 
success of such committees are afforded by the work of the Appoint- 
ments Board at Cambridge, which has shown how universities may 
secure positions for their graduates, and the Board of Trade, which 
assists in the efforts to place children on leaving elementary schools. 
The authorities of London endeavor to co-operate with the great 
government departments, postoffice, war office, et cetera, in the work 
of vocational guidance for pupils and students; of even greater im- 
portance is the cultivation of close relation with the leaders of in- 
dustry. In this respect London has heen less fortunate than smaller 
cities. In Glasgow the engineering directors of great companies are 
members of the examining committee of the engineering department 
of the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College. These men, 
who are leaders’ in their profession, spend much time in examining 
the detail of papers and designs worked out by the students and give 
the engineering department of the college the benefit of their criti- 
cisms. London, which has more recently moved in this direction, 
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has a striking example of such co-operation in the case of the Im- 
perial College of Science and Technology. This institution has an 
advisory board connected with the Royal School of Mines. The 
board comprises 10 members of whom 8 are named by the Institu- 
tion of Mining and Metallurgy, and one each by the Iron and Steel 
Institute and the Institution of Mining Engineers. The final selec- 
tion of candidates remains with the governing board of the Imperial 
College. The function of the board is to advise the school in re- 
spect to industrial needs and the best means of meeting them. 
Among other consultative committees which have been organized 
for similar work in connection with London schools should be men- 
tioned the consultative committee in connection with bookbinding 
classes in London which was formed in 1907, consultative committee 
on goldsmiths’, silversmiths’, jewelers’ and allied trades formed in 
1908; and consultative committees on the furnishing trades and the 
tailoring trades. In commenting wpon the work of these committees 
the report on technical education says 
In connection with the trade schools for boys and girls, 
advisory committees, generally of a more local and less for- 
mal character, have also been established. It was found 
that the business people sought after were unable to give up 
time to regularly summoned Committee meetings, and so 
panels of experts willing to be consulted by the Council’s or- 
ganizers, informally at their own time and at their business 
premises, were formed. 
Through such informal consultation and by occasional 
visits to the schools, the members of these advisory commit- 
tees have given much valuable advice and help as to the 
qualification and selection of trade teachers, as to trade 
methods to be taught in the schools, as to suitable squip- 
ment, and as to the placing of students. It is only with as- 
sistance of this kind the trade schools can be conducted on 
such lines as will secure to the students at the close of their 
training immediate employment under existing trade con- 
ditions. 
The London Times is the authority for the following statement: 
The publishing house of La Lectura at Madrid is very ac- 
tive in its dissemination, not only of Spanish classical litera- 
ture, but also of a long series of European educational clas- 
sics, In which English, French, Swiss, American, and 
German pedagogy are well represented. Milton’s “Of 
Education” is translated into Spanish by Natalia Cossio, 
and the educational editor of the house, Senior Don Do- 
mingo Barnes, himself has translated Compayré’s “Herbert 
Spencer.” The Casa La Lectura is also publishing the 
most important Spanish works of pedagogy. They have 
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started a new historical series with the translation of the 
“De Anima” of Juan Luis Vives. This work is probably 
the first treatise of psychology in modern times, venturing 
in the new direction of observation of nature, nearly a cen- 
tury before Francis Bacon. ‘The translation of Vives’s 
Latin into Spanish is made by a well-known Spanish 
scholar, José Ontanon. A “Prologue” is supplied by Mar- 
tin Navarro. For an introduction the publishers have en- 
listed the co-operation of an Englishman, Professor Foster 
Watson. We may add also that the Institut of Ciencies at 
Barcelona is issuing a work undertaken for them by Pro- 
fessor Foster Watson on “J. L. Vives in England (1523- 
1528).” It will be published first in the Catalan language, 
and is to be the first volume of a new series, called the 
Philosophical Library, of the Institut. A.T.S 


Book Notices 


OLD MOTHER WEST WIND. By Thornton W. Burgess. Illustrated 
by George Kerr. School Edition. Little, Brown and Company. Price 
50 cents. 

A complimentary copy of this book was put into our hands by the 
publishers, “for home consumption.” It is not a new book; happily it 
is well known and widely used by hosts of young folks and their teachers. 
Nevertheless we are moved to review it, not simply from force of habit, 
but con amore. For it is a downright gem of its kind,—just the kind 
of a book to lure the little folks who have barely learned to read, to 
continue the process in school and at home. It appeals to the imagination 
which is so active in children of second and third grade age. It deals 
with the creatures that the child knows, Grandfather Frog, Mrs. Redwing, 
Reddy Fox, Jimmy Skunk, Peter Rabbit, Sammy Jay and the rest. The 
vocabulary is simple and pure and the incidents are natural and not 
strained. Interesting, alluring, wholesome, these are proper adjectives to 
use in appreciation of. this charming little supplementary reader. It will 
be a long time before anything more recent will supplant it. F. H. P. 

STATE GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. By Arthur N. 
Holeomb, Assistant Professor of Government in Harvard University. 
The Macmillan Company. Price $2.25. 

This volume of nearly five hundred pages presents in a thorough- 
going scholarly manner a critical analysis of the principles of state 
government as worked out historically in the United States. It shows 
the historical development of the government of the states in response 
to changing conditions, and makes many sane suggestions in regard to 
practical problems that are continually arising “out of the growth of 
the functions of the modern state and the increase of its administra- 
tive activities.” 

We have been particularly impressed with the author’s treatment 
of the question of woman suffrage. His conclusions are distinct and 
are presented as a result of a dispassionate study of the question from 
both an academic and a practical standpoint. He says “It is upon the 
character of women themselves, however, that the effects of equal suf- 
frage have been most clear.” And after presenting specific testimony he 
adds that “it would seem to be indicated by the facts that states adjoin- 
ing those which have already abolished the political disabilities of 
woman are those which most readily do likewise.” 

The paper, type, binding and general make-up of this volume are 
such as to make it agreeable to the reader,—a great point in any 
book and one that is often overlooked by publishers. This is a splendid 
school and college text book, clear, scholarly and satisfying. F. dae 2% 
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PUBLIC HEALTH AND NURSING. By Mary Sewall Gardner, R. N., 
Superintendent of the Providence Nursing Association, President of the 
National Organization for Public Health Nursing, 1913-1916. With an 
introduction by M. Adelaide Nutting, Professor of Nursing and Health, 
and Director of Department, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
The Macmillan Company. Price $1.75. 


This useful volume gives the latest word on a subject which is of 
vast importance to the public welfare. Throughout the country, the 
movement for public nursing has spread with surprising rapidity, most 
frequently under the patronage of women’s clubs, often as a municipal 
measure, always with popular approval as the marked improvement in 
public health and health conditions has been noted. This volume gives 
a complete history of the movement, instructions for organizing a visit- 
ing nurse association, specialized branches of public health nursing,— 
tuberculosis, child-welfare, school, mental hygiene, industrial nursing,— 
medicinal social service, etc. The volume should be added to every public 
library’s. list. 


PERSONAL HEALTH. A Doctor Book for Discriminating people. 
By William Brady, M. D., Elmira, N. Y. W. B. Saunders Company. 
Price $1.50 net. 


This volume is based upon fifteen years’ experience in private and 
hospital practice during which the author has been a frequent contribu- 
tor to the popular magizines and has conducted a “Health Talk” de- 
partment in the press through The National Newspaper Service. His 
book gives good, straight, simple, common-sense counsel, such as any one 
and every one would do well to receive and heed, on such subjects as the 
teeth and the mouth, catching cold, adenoids and tonsils, the eyes, the 
ear, the air we breathe, digestion, the nervous system, first aid, and 
many other simple subjects. 


THE PREVENTION OF DISEASE. A popular treatise. By Kenelm 
Winslow, B. A. S., M. D. Illustrated. W. B. Saunders Company. Price 
$1.75 net. 


The title of this volume should appeal to every one; parents, who 
feel the burden of the care and expense involved in cases of sickness 
in the family; municipal authorities, to whom belongs the preservation 
of the health of the community; and school boards, who are giving more 
and more attention to medical inspection and the prevention of conta- 
gious diseases in the public schools. All these and the individual reader 
will find scientific diagnosis of conditions, wise counsel, and up-to-date 
information that will help in the avoidance of disease with all its train 
of other troubles. The volume will be of special value to Domestic 
Science teachers. P.. P. 
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THE CITY OF TOIL AND DREAMS. Verse by William Cary 
Sanger, Jr., author of “Tides of Commerce.” Country Life Press. 

In modern verse, often rhymeless, often prose in form, though always 
with poetic thought and feeling shot through it, the modern city with 
its diversified life and enterprises is reproducted for the reader, who is 
made to see and feel as the author sees and feels. We see the joys, the 
dangers, the blessings and the curse, all of which abound where hu- 
manity congregates. The poet has visions of betterment, of growth in 
power of service, of sympathy and of brotherhood. His book should 
give a better appreciation of the romance, beauty and pathos of human 
experience in city life,—which he says in his introduction is the purpose 
for which he has dreamed and written his dreams. 


A CHILD’S ROBINSON CRUSOE. By William Lewis Nida, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, River Forest, Ill.,.and Stella Humphrey Nida, Illus- 
trated by Otakar Valasek. Beckley-Cardy Company. Price 36 cents. 

Another admirable supplementary reader for children of the third 
or fourth grade. The subject is “a classic”; the authors have given the 
essential story without wearisome details, and, have suggested questions 
which correlate the work to other subjects, notably geography. 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. Book One. By Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey. Illustrated by Frederick A. Nagler, for supplementary reading 
in the first and second grades. Milton Bradley Company. Price 50 cents, 

An excellent supplementary reader for children of from five to seven 
or eight years of age. It contains many of the standard stories like 
“Chicken Little” and “The Three Little Pigs”; also many that are less 
familiar but equally good. It is well illustrated. 


LABORATORY PROBLEMS IN CIVIC BIOLOGY. By George Wil- 
liam Hunter, A. M. American Book Company. 


An excellent guide book in biology, suitable for high school use. 
The use of this manual will teach the pupil to think. He is sent out 


‘to find real biology, in a neighborhood, and learns about life in such 


an actual laboratory rather than merely to read about it in a book. 
The study thus becomes fascinating and the student an enthusiast. 


PRACTICAL BEGINNING GERMAN. _ A text book for beginning 
classes in high schools and colleges. By Alfred I. Roehm, Ph. D. George 
Banta Publishing Company, Menasha, Wis. Price $1.00. 

Simplified and rationalized grammar, easy progression in the diffi- 
culties of German, limited vocabulary, excellent mechanical arrangement, 
combination of grammar method and natural method, easy stories for 
reading material—these are the special features of this volume. 
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FROEBEL’S KINDERGARTEN PRINCIPLES, CRITICALLY EXAM- 
INED. By William Heard Kilpatrick, Ph. D., Associate Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

This modest volume will aid the student of education to understand 
“just what doctrines Froebel did propose for the kindergarten, and, 
second, to ascertain what value attaches to these in the light of the 
best current theory.” Parents, teachers and superintendents of schools 
should read this book. 


NUMBER STORIES. By Alhambra G. Deming, Principal of the 
Washington School, Winona, Minn. Beckley-Cardy Company. Price 60 
cents. 4 

Instead of abstract number work these stories lead the pupil on to 
solve concrete problems,—how much money Ralph had in his bank, how 
much he took out, how much he put back? etc.! Excellent from the 
pedagogical standpoint, delightful for the child. 


PEEPS, AT MANY LANDS. ANCIENT ASSYRIA. By Rev. James 
Baikie, F. R. A. S. With sixteen full-page illustrations, some of them in 
color, being by Constance N. Baikie, London. A. & C. Black Ltd. New 
York. The Macmillan Company. Price 60 cents. 


Another volume in a well known series. Exceedingly helpful in 


familiarizing young readers, and older people for that matter, with the 
life of other peoples in various parts of the world. This volume will be 
of peculiar interest to Sunday School and students of the Bible, every- 
where. 


OUTLINE OF APPLIED SOCIOLOGY. By Harry Pratt Fairchild, Ph. 
D. Assistant Professor of the Science of Society in Yale University. 
The Macmillan Company. Price $1.75. 


The author emphasizes the fact that his book is an outline only, 
giving the student “the salient features of fact and argument in each 
case” and pointing out “the chief lines of investigation.” Part I is 
introductory. It defines the field of applied sociology, classifies phe- 
nomena, gives types of abnormality and improvement. Part II treats 
of the economic life; Part III of the growth of population; Part IV of 
the esthetic, the intellectual and spiritual life; Part V conclusions. The 
style is clear and aids the reader in thinking out for himself the solu- 
tion of the problems discussed, as well as making evident the conclu- 
sions of the author’s reasoning. Whether used as a text-book or as 
means of individual cultivation and sympathetic understanding of mod- 
ern social ambitions the volume will prove most acceptable. 





